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Editorially Speaking 


What can I make? That question often comes our way 
and we try to answer it with interesting projects in the 
pages of our magazine. Here is one of the best answers. 
Make what you like, what you need, and what you can 
use. Many weavers who are now successfully in business 
got their start through weaving only for themselves, their 
families, and their homes. Their friends, and friends of 
friends, were enthusiastic about what they saw and wanted 
to buy a handbag, table mats, or curtain materials which 
they had seen in the weavers’ homes. Weavers who never 
make anything for themselves puzzle us. If you don’t like 
what you make, why make it? And if you aren’t enthusi- 
astic about your craft and what comes of it, certainly no 


one else will be. 
Q 


Where can I find ideas? That’s another question often 
heard. Ideas are where you find them, to quote from an 
article by Helen Breeze (Handweaver & Craftsman, 
Spring 1952) and often a good source is right under your 
nose. Are you using the museums and libraries in your 
community and nearby centers’? Probably not. The Phila- 
delphia Weavers Guild found a most cooperative museum 
right at hand which freely provided both information 
and inspiration—the University Museum of Philadelphia. 
Have you visited the historic houses in your immediate 
area? There you will find authentic textiles of the period 
as they were then in use. Many museums have textile 
collections stored away which they will show to inter- 
ested groups. The more you see of different kinds of tex- 
tiles, even if you don’t particularly like them, the more 
ideas will come crowding in. 


What about color? What colors to combine? And how 


to do itr Your garden now offers you a free laboratory. 
Then look to the woods and the fields, for nature is a 
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fabulous colorist. And then start experimenting on your 


small loom. 


We often are asked to recommend speakers for weav- 
ers guild meetings or conferences. Many groups could 
profitably consult the speakers’ bureaus or extension 
services of nearby colleges and universities. The schools 
of fine arts undoubtedly could supply speakers on color 
and design, from textile experts in home economics could 
come good advice on fabric analysis, laundering and finish- 
ing, and fabric and yarn tests of various kinds. Faculty 
members may have weaving as a hobby, or may have 
visited weaving centers in foreign countries. If there are 
yarn or cloth mills in your neighborhood, the textile tech- 
nicians or heads of the design departments might be 
available for talks on characteristics of the different yarns 
as well as problems in designing power loomed fabrics. 


To our great regret, we are still receiving word that 
subscribers received damaged copies of the last few issues. 


If you receive a damaged copy at any time, please return 
it and we will replace it immediately. 


More and more of our new subscribers are completing 
their files. They tell us that they find the back issues just 
as fresh and interesting as current issues and that a com- 
plete file is an encyclopedia of information on handweav- 
ing in its many phases. We can still supply all back issues 
but certain of the earlier ones are going fast. The price 
of all back numbers will increase after January 1, 1955. 
So now is the time to build up a complete file. 


I 
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Talbot Weavers’ 
Golden 


Anniversary 


Their Textiles Are Found 
in More than ua Thousand 
Churches 


Textiles for more than 1,000 
churches, Roman Catholic and Prot- 
estant of many denominations, have 
been designed and woven by the Tal- 
bot family of Philadelphia during the 
. 50 years since the late Arnold G. 
Talbot set up his first eighteenth 
century loom in the attic of the fam- 
ily home, then in Providence, Rhode 
Island. When Mr. Talbot bought the 
loom at an auction in 1904 he had 
nothing more in mind than learning 
to use it as a pleasant pastime. No 
one then could have even dreamed 
that the Talbots would become 
known as perhaps the leading de- 
signers and weavers of ecclesiastical 
fabrics in the United States. A busi- 
ness man with strong artistic inter- 
ests, Mr. Talbot also was interested 


i 
-. 


~ 


in antiques, especially Early Ameri- 
can, and the date on the loom, 1725, 


made it irresistible. Both he and 
Mrs. Talbot had inherited many fine 
pieces from their Revolutionary 


families. Mr. Talbot was of May- 
flower descent and Mrs. Talbot's 
forebears were among the earliest 
settlers in Pennsylvania. Mrs. Tal- 
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The late Arnold G. Talbot and Mrs. 
Talbot weaving on their first looms 
in Providence, R. I., 1906. 


bot, although absorbed in her young 
family, was actively interested in 
the loom from the beginning. 
Learning to weave in 1904 and 
1905 was not a simple matter, ac- 





Mrs. Talbot at work on embroidery 
in the Philadelphia studio. 


cording to Mrs. Talbot. There were 
no books and few teach- 
ers. Moreover, Mrs. Talbot could not 
leave home to study. Like others of 
the first handweaving enthusiasts, 
the Talbots were fascinated by the 
Early American designs in old cover- 
lets and other fabrics, some of which 
they had inherited. They literally 
picked to pieces an old coverlet which 
had been used as a portiere and then 
began to put it together on the loom. 
As they traveled around New Eng- 
land they found other old fabrics, 
sometimes only scraps of an inter- 
esting design, which they thought 
should be preserved. 

When they began to weave fabrics 
for use in their own home their 
friends became greatly interested 
and wanted to buy “just one piece.” 
To meet that demand, Mr. and Mrs. 
Talbot held their first exhibition in 
their Providence home in 1905. 
I‘rom then on they were in business. 


In 1906 Mr. and Mrs. Talbot 


available 
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St. Paulinus 
Clairton, Pa. 


(Roman Catholic) at 


nioved to “Hearthside,” an historic 
mansion at Saylesville, Rhode Island, 
where the Hearthside were 
set up in the spacious third floor. 
30th fabrics from the looms and the 
louse itself attracted widespread at- 
tention. Built in 1811 by a cousin of 
Mr. Talbot’s grandfather, the house 
had unusual architectural interest 
and provided a beautiful setting for 
the heirloom furniture and the hand- 
woven draperies, upholstery fabrics, 
rugs, bedspreads, table and house- 
hold linens used in furnishing. Leila 
Mechlin, later a well-known art edi- 
tor, wrote of “Hearthside” and the 
handwoven fabrics in American 
Homes and Gardens in 1907. 

The late Edward W. Bok, editor 
of the Ladies Home Journal became 
interested in the fabrics and also in 
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Looms 


the Talbot fabrics. Included were re- 
productions of old designs, some 
fairly well-known and others discov- 
eries they had made in New England 
farm homes or antique _ shops, 
elaborate huck weaves for towels, 
birdseye for various purposes and 
experiments with stripes which were 
distinctly “contemporary” in feeling. 
They had also begun to adapt and in- 
terpret the old patterns and to de- 
sign original fabrics. 

“A Colonial Bedroom in Blue” 
was reproduced in color in the 
Journal in the September, 1910, is- 
sue. Still reflecting the general inter- 
est in the Colonial patterns, the rugs, 
draperies, upholstery, towels, and 
the furnishings for a four-poster bed 
with a canopy were woven in the 
Sun, Moon, and Star pattern, in 
overshot, with the blue and the white 
used in some for the pattern and 
others for the background. Irish 
linen was used for the towels and 
cotton yarns, plain and mercerized, 
for the other fabrics. This room re- 
flected the trend at that time for one- 
color interiors which in England 
cften resulted in the same fabrics 
vpeing used on the walls. Walls for 
the blue room were pale yellow with 
white woodwork in the 
traditions. 


colonial 
Among interesting commissions of 
Below, fabrics shown at the Talbots 


first exhibition, held in 1905 in their 
Providence home. 


the possibilities of handweaving. The 
May, 1907, issue of the Journal de- 
voted two pages of photographs to 


the early years were all the textiles 
for the guest wing of the John D. 
Rockefeller summer home at Seal 


5 





Harbor, Maine. Every room had a 
separate design and color scheme and 
all curtains, rugs, towels, and bu- 
reau scarfs were handwoven either 
of cotton or linen. 

The Talbots also worked with the 
late Albert Herter, mural painter 
who operated the Herter Looms in 
New York for a short time. They 
wove the Peacock curtains for the 
Pittsburgh Athletic club, using some 
of the earliest artificial silk for this 
work, a commission which aroused 
great interest among decorators. Mr. 
Herter was more interested in bril- 
liant effects than in materials or 
techniques and sometimes strange re- 
sults came of this interest. At one 
time, when Mrs. Talbot had a 
synthetic warp on the loom, which 
was not the color Mr. Herter wanted, 
she said she would paint the threads 
for the desired effect. When she had 
finished, she turned away for a few 
moments, and when she again looked 
at the warp, it wasn’t there! The 
reaction of the chemicals in the paint 
and those in the yarn had dis- 
solved it. 

For the newly built McAlpin Ho- 
tel in New York they made many 
yards of curtains in leno weave on 


their 4-harness looms. Power loom 
manufacturers were greatly inter- 
ested in the 4-harness leno weaving, 
since they insisted the weave couldn't 





be done on less than 8 harnesses. The 
Talbots achieved an unusually rich 
effect with ivory cotton for an all- 
ever leno design. There were also 
many commissions from Paul Chal- 
font of Marshall Field and Com- 
pany in Chicago. 

Then, as now, various competi- 
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Mrs. Talbot and her daughier 
Frances, who began to work with 
yarn at a very early age. 


tions were open for handwoven 
fabrics and in 1913 Mr. Talbot was 
awarded the Mrs. Julius Rosenwald 
prize in the thirteenth annual exhibi- 








Embroidery by Miss Talbot on a pul 
pit fall for Calvary Episcopal Church: 
Hillcrest, Wilmington, Del. 


tion of Industrial Art and Designs 
for Decoration sponsored by the Art 
Institute of Chicago and in the same 
year an award for handwoven fabrics 
at the National Conservation Exhibi- 
tion at Knoxville, Tennessee. He 
also was made a master craftsman of 
the Boston Society of Arts and 
Crafts. 

Although handweaving was sup- 
posed to have disappeared almost 
entirely from New England in the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries the Talbots discovered 
many looms still in existence stored 
in attics and barns. Mr. Talbot was 
always on the lookout for old looms, 
no matter in what condition. At one 
time they had 30 in operation, all 
built in the eighteenth century in 
America except one Swedish loom to 
use for damask weaves. This they 
later gladly traded for a fine early 
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Miss Talbot, with a model of an altar 
with dossal cloth at back. Cross and 
candlesiicks carved by Mr. William 
R. Talbot 


American example owned by a hos- 
pital whose weavers did not appre- 
ciate its sterling qualities and prefer- 
red a modern model. 

When the Talbots began to weave, 
Weaver the the old 
time itinerant weavers, was still liv- 
ing in the country near Providence. 
Mrs. Talbot visited him once to see 
i! she could arrange for some in- 
struction but his ideas and hers on 
what was necessary were violently 
opposed so nothing came of it. An 
eccentric character, he was also ex- 
tremely cantankerous in his dealings 
with other people. In his long career 
he had collected hundreds of drafts 
in addition to his own, and had in- 
herited the drafts belonging to Mar- 
tin Reed, his immediate predecessor. 

Mr. Mrs. Talbot began to 
collect old drafts and gradually built 
up a collection of more than 1,000, 
including many of the Rose and 
Reed drafts, many of which were 
written on wood. Their collection in- 
cluded around 500 seventeenth cen- 
tury designs. 


Rose, last of 


and 
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In 1926 
Germantown, 


the family moved to 
Pennsylvania, where 
again their home attracted much at- 


tention because of the use of their 
own fine handwoven fabrics in the 
furnishings. Mr. and Mrs. Talbot 


were now assisted by their son, Wil- 
liam R., and their daughter Frances 


K., who had grown up with the 
looms and had been active for some 
years as weavers and designers 
They had now begun to receive ec- 
clesiastical commissions and after 
1930 undertook little else. 

Mr. Talbot was active in the busi- 
ness until his death in 1939 although 
for the last few years of his life he 
confined his activities to designing. 
Mrs. Talbot and her son and daugh- 
ter now conduct the business from 
a red brick town house at 2322 De- 
lancey Place in Philadelphia where 
the looms again are to be found on 
the third floor. 

Their first 
sion was a problem brought to them 
in 1925 by the late Ralph Adams 
Cram, American architects 
and designer of famous 


ecclesiastical commis- 


dean of 
many 
churches. He was in search of gal- 
loon—narrow ornamental binding— 
to use for fifteenth cen- 
tury velvet hangings which had been 
civen to the National Cathedral of 


some 


the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Washington, D. C., for the Bethle- 
hem chapel. Mrs. Talbot under- 


took to weave them and produced 








Festival set, white silk with gold em 


hrovdery, for Protestant E piscope: 
Church of the Ascension, Wakefield 


Rhode Island. 


borders in keeping with the medieval 
‘abrics which also had a fine wearing 
quality. 

Mr. architects 
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Cram and other 





who were interested in the authentic 
use of religious symbolism, a mat- 
ter to which architects and churches 
especially had long been indifferent, 
found themselves faced with difficult 
problems. 

Neither foreign nor American 
power woven textiles were satisfac- 
tory. American colors and quality 
were good but most of the domestic 
textiles were poorly designed. For- 
eign design was apt to be more 
suitable although the color and qual- 
ity were poor. 

Before 1845 in England and else- 
where a great deal of fine restoration 
had been done in various beautiful 
old churches. After that period, the 
less said of church restoration the 
better although considerable protest 
arose, especially from William Mor- 
ris in England. He and others called 
attention to the wanton destruction 
of fine handcraft in church interiors, 
to inconsistencies in church architec- 
ture, and the meaningless use of 
ornament in church interiors. Power- 
loomed fabrics and machine produced 
elements in other crafts were de- 
signed with complete lack of knowl- 
edge of the relation of the symbol- 
ism to the particular church. Either 
the clergy were indifferent—or help- 
less in the face of the trend toward 
machine production. 

Moreover, Mr. Cram and other 
architects became convinced that the 
flexibility of the handloom was an 
important consideration in the pro- 
duction of satisfactory textiles for 
churches. With the varied ritualistic 
requirements of the Roman Catholic 
Church and the many Protestant 
denominations, suitable mass pro- 
duced fabrics were hard to find. 
Quality also was not the major con- 
sideration in machine production. 
The Talbot looms have been set up 
for commissions ranging from an 8- 
inch length to be used as a back- 
ground for a rare medallion to more 
than 200 yards of fabric for a dossal 
cloth and accompanying hangings. 
Moreover, powerloomed textiles could 
not create the “atmosphere” of the 
fine handwoven textile, designed and 
woven for one particular sanctuary 
with all its ideals and traditions in 
mind. This also is true of fine work 
of artist-craftsmen in other fields— 
stained glass, wood carving, sculp- 
ture, ironwork or other embellish- 
ments of the building. This “atmos- 
phere” arising from fine handcraft 
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Mr. William R. Talbot, at work on 


a design. 


‘s something generally felt but seldom 
possible to explain. 

With the demand for handwoven 
ecclesiastical textiles, there also came 
a demand for the enrichment of these 
fabrics with appropriate embroidery, 
as had been the practice through past 
ages. This art was revived by Mrs. 
Talbot and her daughter Frances. 
Miss Talbot is now considered an 
expert in ecclesiastical embroidery 
and can be said to have rediscovered 
the long-neglected art of “face” em- 
broidery which goes back to the 
eleventh century. Because embroider- 
ing the faces in the figures was a 
difficult and time-consuming task, 
European embroiderers years ago had 
taken to using painted faces. Through 
sheer determination and wide re- 
search, Miss Talbot learned the 
medieval method and employs it for 
all her embroidered figures. 

Ecclesiastical weaving, the Talbots 
found, was a highly specialized field 
in which the actual weaving was only 
a part—often it seemed a_ very 
small part. In order to use religious 
symbols authentically, extensive re- 
search into the original sources of 
their use was necessary and this made 


First Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, Easton, Pa., built in the 18th 
century. One of the most interesting 
restoration projects for which the 
Talbots designed and wove textiles. 





it essential to go back for centuries 
in the history of church art and 
ornamentation. 


The weaver in this field must not 
only have a wide general knowledge 
of religious symbolism, but he must 
also be aware that each Protestant 
denomination has special regulations 
and restrictions on the use of sym- 
bols. 

Design, and often materials in 
many ecclesiastical textiles are limited 
by church law and ritual. While ori- 
ginality is required of the successful 
weaver of church textiles, he never- 
theless must approach his problems 
differently from the weaver of decor- 
ative fabrics for secular use. He still 
needs to be a crusader for a return 
to the original sources of religious 
art. Commercial weavers and em- 
broiderers of the present go as far 
astray as producers of the past in 


Pome 
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their use of religious symbolism in 
design. Textiles designed and woven 
for modern churches should however, 
not be duplicates of early textiles. 
The exact reproduction is as out of 
place usually as the poorly designed 
textile. Today’s churches call for 
knowledge of symbolism, and the in- 
terpretation and adaptation of the 
ancient symbols to 
architecture. 

The for some 
textiles limited by ritual, also must 
he made in relation to the complete 
architectural scheme. Design and color 
for cloths and accompany- 
ing hangings are not a matter of 
Roman Catholic ritual, but the colors 
and symbolism used must be harmon- 
ious with the changing seasonal 
colors required by ritual. Protestant 
churches also have their special re- 
quirements. 


contemporary 


choice of colors, 


dossal 


These requirements are not gen- 
erally understood by the lay observer, 
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Memorial interdenominational chapei 
at Augusta, Ga. Superfrontal and 
narrow pulpit bookmarks, woven in 
white silk, with embroidery in gold 
and colors. Flower designs often ap- 
pear in ecclesiastical embroidery. 


or even directors of museums, when 
ecclesiastical textiles come into con- 
sideration. church vestments 
of exceptionally fine weaving were 
ruled out by the jury in one exhibition 
because of the 


Some 


way they were made 
up. According to the rules of that 
church, they could have been made 
in no other way. 

The Talbots built up their own 
library, since books on the subject 
were out of print and widely scatter- 
ed. In spite of the great expense in- 
volved, they found they had to have a 
library at hand. They now have many 
rare books on religious symbolism, 
art, and architecture as well as on 
ecclesiastical weaving and embroidery. 


Presbyterian Church, Wayne, Pa. 


Detail of the altar in the chapel at the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard, showing the 
textiles used for Protestant services. 
A second set was made to use for 
Roman Catholic Services. 


Because of his extensive contribu- 
tion to the use of symbolism in reli- 
gious architecture, Mr. William R. 
Talbot was made an affiliate of the 
Philadelphia Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects in 1932, He 
became an authority in the field pure- 
ly out of necessity he says, because 
of the demand of architects for au- 
thentic textiles, for which they could 
not supply the specifications. 

In the last 25 years many sources 
of assistance have become available 
to ecclesiastical weavers which were 
not open to the Talbots when they 
wove their first The 
foundation of the Liturgical Arts 
Society in 1931 and the publication 

[ magazine, Liturgical Arts, 


commissions. 


of the 
were the result of increased interest 
in authentic religious art on the part 
of the Roman Catholic Church. In 
1933 an exhibition of liturgical art 
was held at the Architectural League 
in New York which aroused wide 
interest. An exhibition of ecclesiastical 
art in Germany in 1930 brought 
much significant work of the past to 
the attention of contemporary archi- 
tects and artists. 

The national organizations of 
many Protestant churches in_ the 
United States have set up offices or 
commissions to serve in an advisory 
capacity on church architecture and 
ornament and to supervise, in many 
cases, the design and construction of 
mission churches. The weaver with 
a commission for a church should 
consult the agency of the particular 
denomination involved. 

As weavers of church textiles, the 
Talbots have worked both with archi- 
tects and with churches directly. The 
ideal way is for the weaver, the de- 
signer of stained glass, the sculptor, 
and any other 
artist-craftsmen to work with the 
architect from the beginning. In the 
case of a new church, the weaver 
must have samples of stained glass 
so that the fabrics will harmonize 
and the symbols be in proper relation 
te those in all other elements of in- 
terior design. Symbols in_ textiles 
must be related to, but not duplica- 
tions of those in carvings, 


the wood carver, 


wood 
(Continued to page 49) 
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Above, Abyssinian pit 
loom. 
Below, band loom from 


Sierra Leone, West 
Africa. 
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The choice between 2- and 4-har- 
ness floor or table looms for those 
not well acquainted with weaving is 








sometimes a difficult one. The deci- 
sion often depends upon the prefer- 
ence of an experienced teacher or 
friend, whose advice is of much 
value, and should be listened to and 
heeded. 

Sometimes, however, experience 
tends to make us forget the problems 
of the uninitiated. Occasionally, too, 
we lose sight of the value of sim- 
plicity when we enjoy the challenge 
of complex problems. 

A new and growing interest in 2- 
harness weaving is in evidence every- 
where, at home and abroad. This 
trend is not without basis, primarily, 
perhaps, because of the simplicity of 
the equipment used. It enables the 
beginner to master readily the me- 
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Don’t Overlook Two Harness Looms 
by HARRIETTE J. BROWN 


chanical details he needs to know, 
and leaves him more free to contend 
with attractiveness of color, design, 
and quality of workmanship. Second- 
arily, the use and scope of 2-harness 
weaving is so great that the pos- 
sibilities in pattern variation are al- 
most inexhaustible—for the most 
meticulous skilled craftsman, as well 
as the unskilled. 

For most people hand weaving is 
a hobby—a pleasant, relaxing way 
of achieving a sense of accomplish- 


ment; it gives them a chance to put 
together in the attractive usable 
forms they prefer, some of their own 
creative ability. It is a way of mak- 
ing more enjoyable, more lasting 
their free moments or hours during a 
busy day. 

For some it may be an escape from 
horedom, from loneliness, from men- 
tal stress or from lassitude. For 
others it is principally a means of 
acquiring finer, more “individual- 
ized” items than they could afford 
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to buy. For many it will open an en- 
tirely new field of broad interest and 
satisfaction. 

Whatever the reason, the approach 
should be as fundamental and ap- 
pealing as possible if interest is to 
be maintained. The student must 
clearly understand what he is doing 


as he goes along, and why, if each 
detail is to be of future value. Each 
lesson should be a finished, gainful 
unit in itself, with progress as slow 
cr as rapid as can easily be as- 
similated at one time. 

Because of time limitations, in- 
adequate transportation, illness, or 





















Above, Korean loom. 


Below, small, 2-harness table 
loom, in common use here today. 
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the necessity of moving from one 
area to another, some of those en- 
rolled in weaving classes may be 
cbliged to postpone their lessons or 
to forego them altogether. Circum- 
stances of this kind are unfortunate 
but the interest aroused and the ef- 
fort expended should not be a total 
loss. They will not, in fact, be lost 
if the fundamental training has been 
given on the type of equipment the 
student can readily acquire and con- 
tinue to enjoy in his spare time. 

In the already over-crowded 
houses and apartments of many 
potential weavers there is no space 
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for any but small table looms. These 
should in no sense be regarded as 
poor substitutes for the larger floor 
types. Every encouragement and as- 
sistance should be extended to make 
the most of the possibilities at hand. 


Thus, through the teacher's or 
friend’s understanding and foresight, 
the student will come to realize that 
it is not so much what one has as 
what one does with the equipment at 
his disposal, that can be important 
and gratifying. There could be no 
surer way of perpetuating an interest 
in further training. 


The small, 2-harness table loom is 
an excellent approach for a beginner, 
its very size being an asset in estab- 
lishing a sense of easy accomplish- 
ment and eliminating even the con- 
sideration of the treadle motion, for 
the moment. A shorter, more easily 
handled warp can be used on a small 
loom than on a large one, thus per- 
mitting a student to choose his own 
color or fiber combination from the 
start. The method and value of ty- 
ing a new warp to the old one can 
be learned earlier. The lesson of 
striped or otherwise varied warps, 
because of the shorter lengths in- 
volved, can be undertaken sooner, 
and so on. 

An incentive is aroused by such 
achievement. In time more complex 
equipment can be acquired and still 
greater interest raised. From the 
simple techniques the student finds it 
an easy step to more advanced weav- 
ing, until, at his own speed, he 
comes to understand even com- 
plicated, multiple-harness methods. 

The 2-harness loom familiar to us 
today is of ancient origin. In its less 
streamlined forms it has been used 
for centuries in all parts of the 
world. On it was woven China’s mys- 
tic, infinitely fine silk thread. Its fab- 
rics were used in the vast halls of 
fabulously wealthy India; they 
adorned the legendary heroes of Per- 
sia; they roamed the roads of ancient 
Greece and Rome _ with mighty 
armies. Cloth from these looms 
spread across Europe in the 12th 
century Crusades; as sails it sped 
and as cargo was carried by ships 
that explored the seven seas. It 
helped John Kay prove his experi- 
nient in the use of modern fly shut- 
tles for industry in 1733. 

All manner of fabrics for almost 
unlimited purposes can be and are 
made on 2-harness looms, whether 
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of exceedingly fine threads for deli- 
cate lace designs or of heavy yarns 
used for sturdy rugs and mats. 
Within these come all the degrees of 
natural and man-made fibers such as 
silk, wool, ramie, bamboo, nylon and 


















































Above, a modern 2-harness floo 
loom. 

Below, model of John Kay's fly 
shuttle loom, English, 1733. 


crlon, for personal or household re- 
quirements to satisfy every variation 
in design and texture. 
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Left, reading down: Two-harness 
weave, Dorothy Bryan. Casement 
with fine natural warp in smooth and 
boucle cotton yarns; weft, white 
rayon flake. Shown at Delgado Mu- 
seum, New Orleans, and with Con- 
temporary Handweavers at De Y oung 
Memorial Museum, San Francisco. 

Table cloth by Mrs. Selma Bern- 
stein, Golden Gate Weavers, Berkeley, 
Calif. Warp, 20/2 natural linen, 12 
to inch. Weft, 7/1 natural linen, 
stripes of rust, smooth rayon yarn, 
and orange nubby rayon. Plain weave. 

Dinner cloth by H. B. Tilton, Berk- 
eley, Calif., 58” by 60”, plain weave in 
smooth and novelty yarns, linen, 
rayon, and lurex. Shown at City of 
Paris, San Francisco. 

Both table cloths were woven on 
4-harness looms but could have been 
done with 2 harnesses. 


Srocades, satins and novel twiil 
fabrics cannot, of course, be made 
with ease on 2-harness looms; but 
such techniques will be within the 
ability of only the most advanced 
students. Only a small portion of 
those who enroll in weaving classes 
will remain to become skilled or even 
proficient in this kind of advanced 
weaving, whether to practice it 
themselves or to teach it to others. 

What are some of the articles that 
can be attractively woven on 2-har- 
ness table or floor looms? Luncheon 
mat sets that are so popular these 
days, may be made in gay modern- 
istic or beautiful classic designs. Up- 
holstery fabrics for chair seats and 


benches or draperies, using one’s 
own blend of fibers and colors to 
carry out a favorite decor. Luxurious 
blankets with a monogram woven 
right into the center or near the top 
edge. Warm, colorful neck scarfs in 
plain or Scotch tartan combinations. 
Long graceful stoles in lacey designs. 
Suit or coat fabrics in all sorts of 
novel arrangements. Or, for shower 
gifts, unusual guest towels that will 
add so much to a trousseau. And 
liow many rugs have been woven on 
such looms ? 

It is nice, to be sure, but not ab- 
solutely necessary to have a wide 
loom on which to weave blankets or 
drapery fabrics. With careful plan- 
ning these can be made, as were the 
iiankets, sheets and coverlets of our 


ancestors, in strips as wide as the 
(Continued on page 51) 





Two-harness loom designed by Mar- 
querite G. Brooks, Darien, Conn., 
after a Greek loom brought here by 
the late Madame Siclianas, an author- 
ity on Greek textiles and costume 
Note, warp runs directly from back 
roller to front roller; there is no cloth 
beam or breast beam. Back roller is 
9 inches higher than front; weaver 
sees work on slant. Especially good 
for finger tip techniques. Beater 8 
inches wide, which gives a wonderful 
shed. When loom was used in crafts 
program at the Riverside Church, 
New York, a sectional beam was 
added. Wheel and stick at the left for 
changing shed: to change, pull stick 
out and place in another hole. 
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New Philippine 


‘Textiles 
by EMILE GELE 


Crisp cocoanut coir, silvery-sheened banana fiber and 
pineapple pina are among the many exotic materials 
Marianne Strengell Hammarstrom, internationally 
known textile designer, has been using in exhaustive de- 
sign experiments during the past year and a half at her 
Craubrook Academy of Art studios, Bloomfield Hills, 
Michigan. 

Long eager to work with natural fibers of unsual tex- 
ture and color, especially those that could be effectively 
combined and contrasted with the numerous varieties of 
synthetics being developed, Miss Strengell in 1951 took 
advantage of an unusual opportunity to pursue this inter- 
est while serving both the United Nations and the 
Philippine people. 





Marianne Strengell in her studio at Cranbrook Academy 
of Art, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. She is weaving on the 
“Strengell”, a loom she designed to be made from 
Philippine woods by native carpenters. 


Weaving had for centuries been one of the “cottage 
industries” on which Filipino families depended for 
major portions of their incomes. But many of the de- 
signs and techniques traditionally used had not kept pace 
with modern market requirements. Concerned with rais- 
ing the living standards of these farmer-craftsmen, the 
United Nations and the United States organized a work- 
ing party to help the Filipinos help themselves. 

A. quick trip to the Philippines was arranged immedi- 
ately after Miss Strengell had been chosen textile con- 
sultant for the United States Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration by its project adviser, Mrs. Irene Murphy. 
Accompanied by her architect husband, Olaf Hammar- 
strom, who had been appointed furniture adviser by the 


Reading down. Top, abaca and maguey; bottom, 
maguey and saluyot. Both samples of by-the-yard floor 
coverings. 

Abaca string and lupiz with cotton warp. 

Rug samples, abaca braid, jute and maguey. 
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United Nations, Technical Assistance Administration, 
Miss Strengell spent five weeks becoming acquainted 
with the strange fibers, observing the methods of the 
cottage weavers, and gathering data for designing a new 
loom to meet local requirements. 

For generations the Islanders had worked with 18- 
inch looms turning out small amounts of fabric too nar- 
row for modern needs. Aided by her husband, Miss 
Strengell devised a loom, now called the “Strengell” by 
its users, that is sturdy enough to weave rugs and heavy 
upholstery materials, as well as fine and sheer cloth, all 
in 42-inch widths. 

The first consideration in planning this loom was the 
Philippine weaver’s short arm span, which made it im- 
possible for her to throw a heavy shuttle for standard 
42-inch material. The answer was a fly shuttle designed 
to respond to a slight hand pull and twist. Narra, a hard- 
wood plentiful in the Islands, was chosen as the basic 
material. A simple design, using few metal parts, is easily 
and cheaply copied by village carpenters. Beams are re- 
movable so warping can be done in a village work center, 
eliminating the need for a warping reel in every weaver’s 
cottage. 

Eventually one of these looms was shipped to Miss 
Strengell’s studios at Cranbrook Academy of Art, where 
she continued to head the weaving and textile design 





Upholstery designed to be woven from Philippine fibers. 
The material is now being hand-woven by Filipino 
craftsmen for use in the South Pacific models of a lead- 
ing American automobile company. 


department while carrying on research with materials 
supplied her from the Islands. 

Experimentation with the unusual fibers developed in 
two major directions. First there had to be a series of 
specific design suggestions worked out on the loom. 
Second, a number of recommendations were made con- 
cerning dyes, bleaching, softening, and spinning. Both 
lines of research had to relate to the potential American 
market while taking full advantage of the unique quali- 
ties of the Philippine raw material. 

(Continued on page 52) 


Reading down. Rug, natural and bleached abaca braid, 
jute warp. 

Variations of lupiz, natural shades, cotton warp. 

Rug sample, abaca string and cocoanut coir with jue 
warp. 
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Return of the 
Magic Carpets 


by DAVID SORTOR 


It is hard to believe that only 50 
years ago there were people in the 
United States who were willing to 
pay fifty thousand dollars for a rug. 
There were many, only slightly less 
fortunate, who paid as much as five 
thousand for a real Oriental for their 
parlor, or best room. Such homes and 
desires have almost disappeared, and 
with them the testimony to the rare 
beauty of color and design in Oriental 
rugs and carpets from both the Near 
and Far East. A witness who sur- 
vives and has this year published a 
book on the meaning of symbols in 
Oriental rugs, is an Armenian, H. M. 
Raphaelian, who came to this country 
in 1902. 

He never lost his love for or be- 
lief in Oriental rugs and he has lived 
to see the return of a new collector’s 
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Pairs of cypresses in Feraghan tree rug. Trees are ancient 


symbols of immortality and mourning and cypresses often are 


used in Oriental designs. 


market and the growing use of the 
beautiful Eastern floor coverings in 
modern interior design. Their 
warmth and color lend a note which 
often has been lacking in “contempfo- 
rary” interiors. The plain surfaces 
and straight lines of modern interiors, 
however, allow the beauty of the Ori- 
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entals to appear in its true value, 
which often was lost in the clutter of 
furnishings and preponderance of or- 
nament which characterized late Vic- 
torian and early twentieth century 
interiors. Today customers acquire 
only a few Oriental rugs and buy 
them as art rather than as home fur- 


H. M. Raphaelian in his study. Back- 
ground, 17th century Kuba carpet 
with floral pattern, broken with L- 
shaped dragon forms. 


other 
have a 


they do 
textiles 


nishings, as 
beautiful 
practical use. 

Mr. Raphaelian was born in Sivas, 
Anatolia, a town Marco 
Polo in his travels as the home of 
weavers of some of the world’s finest 


many 


which also 


noted by 


rugs, and was graduated from the 
American School there. In New York 
he attended the Stuyvesant Trade 
School of Chemistry and worked for 
several Germ-n dye and color com- 
panies. 

On his second day in New York, 
the young Armenian landed a job at 
four dollars a Fifth 
Avenue rug opportunity 
that placed him in the heart of things. 

For 50 years he was a first hand ob- 


week with a 


store, an 


server not only of the rare rugs com- 
ing into the country but also of the 


rug dealers’ customers and_ their 
changing tastes and fortunes. 
Oriental rugs which in 1902 


brought big money had been classed 
since the 1880s as antique and semi- 
antique. That is to say, a few of those 
rugs were Persian and Indian of the 
seventecnth century, or later, but the 
majority were of the nineteenth cen- 
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tury. “Antique” in those days simply 
meant handwoven, very fine in quaii- 
ty, tasteful and original in design. Mr. 
Raphaelian had arrived in New York 
at the moment when the rug demand 
was real. Taste asserted that rooms 
should swarm with Oriental carpets, 
and, in the early 1900s, even middle 
class homes were blessed with many 
rooms and halls, large and small. This 
was ideal for rug dealers. However, 
there was ever the danger of running 
out of semi-antiques—those fine, but 
recent, rugs nervously goaded to 
completion by dealers’ representatives 
in the Orient. 

In that long-ago flush and comfort- 
able era, prior to the First World 
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War, 


and 


interior decorators appeared 
made ready the path of a 
profession that developed so 
rapidly in the twentieth century. The 
use of Oriental rugs gave early deco- 
rators honest opportunities to charge 
high fees since the colors in such rugs 
are difficult to harmonize with West- 
ern furnishings and paints. Dark 
tones were favored and most of the 
knotted or pile rugs were in subdued 
colors—due partly to their antiquity. 
Some of the antique Orientals were 
woven in light colors, including the 
Samarkands. In others the soft colors 
were due to the fading of original 
dyes, vegetable in content. The 
modern — semi-antique — rugs were 


Top: Turtle medallion on a@ field pat- 
tern of tortoise shell, decorated with 
written characters. Other turtle me- 
dallions. Corner, lower left, Feraghan 
turtle ornament. (Legend _ that 
Chinese caligraphy was derived from 
tortoise shell markings—Chinese in- 
fluenced Near Eastern rug weavers.) 


too often raw and bright, but the rug 
dealers came up with a technique for 
sobering these exclusive but too new- 
looking fabrics. Mr. Raphaelian can 
remember the excitements of this 
period. 

He had made a special study of 
yarn dyeing and reweaving after com- 
ing to this country and in time ad- 
vanced to positions as foreman at 
Tiffany’s and at Karagheusian’s. He 
created the rug dye formula for Tif- 
fany’s and became consultant on the 
meaning of motifs and the place of 
origin of Oriental rugs. He became 
fascinated with the symbolism of the 
designs in the rugs and refused to be- 
lieve that the interpretation of the 
meaning of symbols had become a 
“lost art.”” He remembers the clients, 
chauffeurs, and decorators, bringing 
blueprints of spacious, uncompleted 
country homes. Fastidious schemes as 
to color and proportion were dream- 
ed up before his eyes in the rug stores 
of Fifth Avenue. 

Good Oriental rugs do not come 
in standard sizes. There was an end- 
less search of the diminishing supply 
for rugs that would be right in rela- 
tion to proposed settings and floor 
space. Two or more rugs often were 
chosen for one room—the difference 
in their designs posing problems. For 
informal rooms and halls, especially 
upstairs, a host of small rugs and run- 
ners were used. Usually these were 
kilim fabrics, very effective on hard- 
wood floors. A little later — about 
1912 — when light woodwork and 
brighter tones became the style, the 
light weight, plain weave Caucasian 
rugs enjoyed popularity in better 
homes and in homes which could not 
afford Oriental pile carpets. 

Domestic rug manufacturers, who 
had long profited from traffic in strip 
carpeting (cut to fit any room) pro- 
moted wide loom production during 
the pre-world war era. Designs in the 
new broadloom rugs imitated Orien- 
tal and Aubusson patterns. A few 
were excellent, but many were bad, 
and people soon tired of excesses in 
color and motif. 

Reaction against past styles in in- 
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terior design which tended to in- 
crease the cluttered effect came to a 
head in the 1920s, following many 
social and economic changes result- 
ing from the First World War. 
Choice Oriental rugs were difficult to 
find and fabulous prices were asked, 
beyond the reach of the people who 
formerly had bought them. There was 
general dissatisfaction with the poor 
design of many home furnishings. 

An altogether different style in in- 
terior decoration and furniture was 
launched in Paris in the middle twen- 
ties, “Art Moderne,” or ‘“modern- 
istic” as it became known in the 
United States. This exhibition of 
1925 in Paris, while it aroused much 
controversy, nevertheless was the his- 
torical point of departure fo. the new 
trend. The Bauhaus in Germany al- 
so was a powerful influence, away 
from former styles involving orna- 
mentation. The new style called for 
solid or plain color floor coverings or, 
often enough, for carpets with large 
cubist designs, following the style of 
the modern French painters, severa! 
of whom were designing tapestries 
and rugs. 

Customers were grateful for solid 
broadloom carpets and the decorators 
were especially grateful, because it 
was easy to harmonize solid colors 
with old and new furniture styles. Re- 
gardless of flamboyant prosperity in 
the twenties decorators received low- 
er fees than before, and accordingly 
sought to simplify their services. 

The very wealthy clients however 
were too conservative for the new 
style and limited their modernity to 
cars and outdoor life. In the twenties, 
for large groups of people, everything 
was pour le sport. 

The newly rich, however, seeking 
prestige by adopting conservative 
habits, shopped for Oriental rugs. 
Hence rug dealers prospered through 
the twenties. The very scarcity of gen- 
uine fabrics and the ease with which 
expensive modern Oriental rugs could 
be sold to the new clients made it 
possible for dealers to continue to sell 
a product that had begun to seem 
old-fashioned to many. 

The firms with which Mr. Raphael- 
ian was associated did not suffer until 
the depression years, when the newly 
rich, as well as some of the old, were 
more tempted to sell than buy. Lux- 
ury bills that once had been paid 
promptly now became difficult to col- 
lect. Private secretaries, instructed to 
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check bills with caution, “scrounged” 
for every cent and were the night- 
mare of fine merchants and decora- 
tors. 

When, in the late thirties, the rich 
began to recover, no one bought 
Oriental rugs. The twentieth century 
had evolved its own ideas and art. 
Moreover, the broadloom manufac- 
turers had perfected luxury products 
in solid color that were every bit as 
costly and desirable as antique pile 
carpets. The Oriental rug market re- 
ceived back, at depreciated value, 
some of its former stock. 

Country and suburban house own- 
ers (and, of course, connoisseurs ) 
prized their Oriental treasures and 
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Persian loom with illustration of 
three types of knotting techniques. 
Left a and b, Ghiordes or square 
knot; c and d, curved Pers‘an or 
Sehna knot; e, Spanish “half knot,” 
also used by Chinese and other 
weavers. Fastened on single warp 
thread and employed to perfect an 
artistic or complicated problem in 
figure weaving. 


lived with them. But most people 
found the rugs too ornate and put 
them in storage or sold them. Appre- 
ciation of Eastern design definitely 
and slowly went under a cloud. Rug 
merchants reduced their staffs—es- 


(Continued on page 54) 
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Museum Treasures Inspire 
Philadelphia Weavers 


The first year’s program of the 
Philadelphia Weaver’s Guild pre- 
sented a provocative challenge to the 
best efforts of both its professional 
and amateur members. The end re- 
sult was an_ exhibition—‘*Modern 
Fabrics from Museum Inspiration” 
—which was first shown for mem- 
bers and their friends oniy at the 
Cosmopolitan Club in April. Because 
of the interest aroused and the fine 
quality of the textiles, the Guild re- 
ceived an invitation from the Phila- 
delphia Art Alliance, an organiza- 
tion with a long history of promot- 
ing the interests of artist-craftsmen, 
for a month’s. exhibition which 
closed in June. 

The exhibition presented a wide 
variety in design, technique, and 
materials, a quality which has been 
definitely lacking in some current 
weaving exhibitions. Although many 
pieces were the work of beginning 
and amateur weavers, the work it- 
self was not in the least amateurish. 

The “museum inspiration” came 
from the study of ancient textiles 
and other objects of art in the Uni- 
versity Museum, where the Guild 
was invited to hold its meetings by 
the director of education, Mr. Ken- 
neth Matthews. He also made availa- 
ble for Guild study the museum col- 
lection of ancient and primitive tex- 
tiles. As members’ interest grew, a 
series of special gallery talks was of- 
fered, which became so popular that 
attendance had to be limited to 40 
and reservations made in advance. 
Lectures on Egyptian, Greek, Ro- 
man, Chinese, Peruvian, Persian and 
other historical textiles were given 
with a study of the fabrics during 
gallery tours. 

In considering plans for a year- 
end exhibition, the Guild’s officers 
and committee chairmen wanted 
something which would be a definite 
benefit for guild members and de- 
part from the all too usual course of 
such exhibitions. The emphasis, as 
the planning progressed, was placed 
on a “weavers’ show’—one that 
would show the members themselves 
what they really could do, that would 
arouse their curiosity about the un- 
realized possibilities in handwoven 
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textiles. All fabrics were to be of 
original design. 

The idea was at first considered 
“impossible” and “over their heads” 
by many members, especially those 
who had had no formal training in 
weaving and no experience in using 
museum resources. “At the begin- 
ning nobody thought it would work,” 
Mrs. George J. Lincoln, Jr., guild’s 
chairman of education, now says 
cheerfully. However, the guild of- 
ficers and Mrs. Lincoln persisted 
and the work shown surprised no 
one more than the members them- 
selves. Museum officials were equal- 
ly surprised and delighted and con- 
sidered the year’s work an excellent 
demonstration of a successful co- 
operative program developed by the 
museum and a community group. 

The ever-recurring question of 
“Where can I find ideas” was an- 
swered by study of the many differ- 
ent objects in the museum’s collec- 
tion, which became of equal inter- 
est with the textiles. As the theme 
for the guild exhibition, it was fi- 
nally decided that each member 
would study various objects and 
choose as a basis for his textile de- 
sign something which presented a 
special appeal to him. Preferably 
they were to select 3-dimensional ob- 
jects, rather than textiles, in order 
to stifle at the beginning the tendency 
to copy an ancient textile. 

The objects chosen served only 


Museum objects similar to those 
chosen by weavers as basis for de- 
signs. Reading down: 

Marble vase, handles of jaguar de- 
sign, representing art of Uloa Valley, 
as influenced by Maya culture. 600- 
900 A.D. carved patterns of human 
masks and scrolls. 

Section of blanket, Chilkat tribe 
of Tlingit Indians, Northwest United 
States. Fairly recent date. Several 
design units show killer whale. Warp, 
cedar bark wrapped with mountain 
goat wool; weft, mountain goat wool 
and commercial material. 

Jug from Attica in Greece, 750- 
700 B.C., geometric period of Greek 
art. This type generally used for 
drinking or carrying water or wine. 
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to spark the idea for a design for a 
handwoven textile; the finished 
weaving in no way attempted re- 
production of the specific motifs. Ob- 
jects from the museum collections 
which provided the ideas were* shown 
along with the weavers’ work and in 
many instances seemed, to the casual 
visitor, to have little relation to the 
finished fabric. That was, of course, 
the purpose of the “museum inspira- 
tion,’—the belief that familiarity 
with museum collections would start 
the weaver off on his own track and 
take him entirely away from the re- 
production of anv one else’s work. 

Among the objects chosen by 
guild members were ancient Greek 
vases and lamps: Egyptian jewelry, 
beadwork, and architectural motifs; 
cuneiform writing; ancient mosaics: 
Roman glass: Peruvian and other 
South American jewe'rv and tex- 
tiles; African ivory and wood carv- 
ing; primitive decoration on canoe 
paddles, swords, musical instruments, 
headdresses and costumes from the 
Pacific Islands; American Indian 
motifs; and motifs from Javanese, 
Chinese and other historic textiles. 

The guild’s initial decision to make 
the first exhibition a ‘weavers’ 
show,” with no thought of working 
for the public, undoubtedly was re- 
sponsible for the unusually success- 
ful approach to original design. The 
less experienced members and the 


Reading down. Belts. With hand- 
wrought spiral buckles, design from 
women's headdresses, Belgian Congo, 
Mrs. Samuel Beck. Center, black 
linen with gay stripes, from Peruvian 
belt, Mrs. J. A. Sweeton. Light rayon 
belt in overlay design, enamelled 
buckle, from Egyptian bead decora- 
tion, Mary Borts. 

Left to right. Upholstery, design 
from cuneiform writing on clay 
tablets, Mrs. C. F. Wolters; Drapery, 
striped cotton warp, in shades of red, 
green, and blue with natural, colors 
used in Egyptian wall paintings, 
woven with raw silk, Mrs. George 
Schobinger. Plaided cotton for vest, 
from Sumatran textile, Kathryn 
W ellman. 


Linen and rayon mat, an interpre- 
tation of decoration found on a lime 
pipe from the Philippine Islands, 
Mrs. J. A. Sweeton. Upholstery 
fabric, gray linen on cotton, from 
decoration on ceramic pot, pre-dyn- 
astic Egypt, by Bret Carberry. 
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reluctant amateurs approached the 
frightening task, to them, of work- 
ing out their own ideas with far less 
self-consciousness than would have 
been the case if they had been weav- 
ing something for a juried exhibition, 
open to the public. While many were 
hesitant about their own ability as de- 
signers, and unfamiliar with the re- 
sources a museum offers craftsmen, 
they were much freer in their ap- 
proach because their work was to 
be shown only to fellow members— 
an understanding audience. As their 
interest in museum objects developed, 
new ideas cime thick and fast, 
providing inspiration for many more 
pieces than could possibly be finished 
in time for this exhibition. 

Unacquainted with the interests 
and activities of handweavers, Mr. 
Matthews was, however, deeply 
gratified by their interest in what the 
museum might offer them. Although 
the University Museum collections 
include enly materials from ancient 
and primitive cultures the great 
value of such items to present-day 
life has long been recognized by the 
museum’s scholars. Consequently Mr. 
Matthews was most interested in 
conveying this realization to present- 
day weavers and observing just how 
they would adapt the material to 
their own use. 

The idea of a juried show was ac- 
cepted from the beginning. The 
Guild asked one of its own members, 
Miss Kathryn Wellman, director of 
arts and crafts for the Institute of 
the Pennsylvania Hospital, to make 
the selections. Miss Wellman has 
served on juries for many craft 
shows, local, regional, and national, 
and did not go at all easy on her fel- 
low members. 

More than one-third of the guild's 
135 members participated. (This iig- 


Reading down. Runner, tawny tan 
linen, black wool border, (8-har- 
ness), Mrs. Irene Rainey. From 
Athenian vase motif, 7th century, 
B.C, 

Left to right. Mat and napkin, de- 
sign from Quintay tapestry, Mrs. 
A. S. Rogers. Mat with border from 
sirap carving on wooden African 
vase, Mrs. C. R. Jeglum. Linen and 
rayon mat, from a carved paddle, 
Mrs. John Mutch. 

Green linen runner, inspired by 
ceremonial Ts’ung, Mrs. Charles 
Wriggins. 
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ure must take into consideration the 
number of non-weaving members in 
the group who are husbands and 
wives of weavers.) The Art Alliance 
exhibition brought in some additional 
work. 

Organized in the Spring of 1953 
by about 30 weavers, the Guild now 
has approximately 135 members. 
Anyone interested in the craft of 
weaving may apply. Members rep- 
resent a great variety of interests. 
Among them are teachers of weav- 
ing from textile and art schools as 
well as public schools, occupational 
therapists, a busy surgeon from one 
of the well-known hospitals, young 
designers weaving to learn more 
about fabrics, professional weavers, 
and many who weave purely for 
their own pleasure. 

Because of its large membership, 
and because there are many surbur- 
ban members, small local groups 
have been meeting regularly to dis- 
cuss their particular interests or to 
work on special projects not of gen- 
eral guild interest. These groups, 
the officers said, have brought a lot 
of people out of hiding who have 
joined the guild to their own and 
the group’s benefit. In Germantown, 
a group has met with Miss Alice 
Letchworth of the Germantown 
Hospital to experiment with small 
2-harness looms; the Swarthmore 
group has been studying cloth analy- 
sis: Mrs. Lincoln and some others 
are using Mrs. Harriet Tidball’s 
course on multiple harness weaving : 
others meet simply for discussion. 

A rental library was organized, 
with an initial fund of $30, which 
has been increased. 

Mr. Robert Harnden, well-known 
professional handweaver, is one of the 
charter members. At each meeting he 

(Continued on page 51) 


Reading down. Detail of linen 
sampler of laid-in techniques by 
Kathryn Wellman, inspired by motifs 
of paddle made by Haida Indians, 
Queen Charlotte Islands, B.C., Can- 
ada. Over two and under two, loom 
threaded to twill. Warp and tabby, 
17/1 linen, pattern 14%4/1, (split). 

Panel of red cotton, lurex borders, 
Edward Churchill. Peruvian. 

Textured linen and rayon mat, 
Emily David. From ancient clay 
lamp, in clay tones, with dark threads 
in corner (not shown) suggesting 
charred lamp spout. 
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Weaving on 
a Lap Loom 








by ROSALIE H. LAWSON 


The simple lap loom, once con- 
sidered only the tool of novice 
weavers, has been transformed into a 
much more flexible device, in our 
classes held at the YWCA, in 
Rochester, New York. 

We are now weaving whole sets 
of mats without re-warping the loom, 
and, through the use of the finer of 
two rigid heddles, are making inter- 
esting linen sets and working out 
patterns which were not possible on 
the original frame. This has been 
accomplished through research and 
experimentation. If these activities 
can be carried further, there is every 
indication that a more workable and 
adaptable lap loom might result. 

At first I used a small frame with 


Mrs. Lawson at work on the lap 
loom, using steel heddle. Wooden 
heddle, for coarser work, at top. 
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wooden slot and hole heddle. On 
this frame only one article could be 
set up at a time and so there was 
great loss of time and material. My 
pupils first wove a sampler, using 


carpet warp with cotton rug yarti 
tor weft. This sampler serves to help 
get better edges and make changing 
threads easier. It also gives some- 
thing to refer to, if the pupil wishes 
to repeat some of the techniques on 
later pieces. But on this first frame 
after the sampler had been woven, 
and perhaps a set of mats and a 
small bag, the general question was 
“Ts this all we can do?” At first my 
answer had to be “Yes.” However, 
I felt there must be more we could 
do and it was up to me to find out 
what else could be done. I was then 
teaching in the adult education pro- 
gram in our schools and we had no 
other looms available. 

At this time Miss Annafreddie 
Carstens came to Rochester to speak 
to our weavers’ guild and also talked 
to my class. She brought along many 
samples and among them were sev- 
eral with two warp threads on one 

(Continued on page 48) 
Above: Handbags, left to righi: 
aaklae weave; Tartan, of nylon sock 
yarn; rayon straw. Mats, left te 
right: linen boucle and 1%/1 linen 
done on wooden heddle; log cabin 
weave, cotton; canvas weave, jute, 
match stick bamboo. Striped scarf, 
2/16 wool; checked scarf, sock yarn. 
Below: Samplers—left, done with 
wooden heddle using carpet warp 
and cotton rug yarn; right, heavy 
bedspread cotton with rayon threads 
for color pattern. 











Treadle as Drawn in 
by BERTA FREY 


“Treadle as drawn in”—so many have asked what 
this phrase means—it sounds so mysterious. But like 
sO many mysteries, there is no mystery at all when we 
know the most important clue. 

In the early American days, weavers often wanted to 
share their patterns with others, just as we do today. 
The way to give a pattern to another is to write out the 
threading draft. In those days, squared paper was not a 
product of the five-and-dime store and paper of any 
kind was a valuable commodity. Threading drafts were 
written on most any scrap of paper, sometimes ruled 
writing paper, or more likely the weaver drew four lines 
on odd bits of paper and sewed or pinned them together. 
I have one old draft that is superimposed on a piece of 
a faded letter. These old drafts were often called the 
“loom music” and they did not look unlike a music staff. 
Often attached to the draft was the note: “tromp as 
writ”. This is a more picturesque way of saying: “treadle 
as drawn in’”—meaning to treadle in the order in which 
threads are drawn through the heddles. In old German 
books we find drafts labelled “Zug” and “Tritt”, zug 
meaning threading and tritt meaning treadling. These 
old German drafts are written in the form of our modern 
pattern drafts, or short drafts, or profile drafts. 

Hand weavers are likely to speak of “threading a loom” 
but industrial weavers usually say “draw in a warp”. 
Swedes use the term “Solvning” meaning “heddling”’. 
But regardless of how we say it, we follow a written 
draft. There are many ways of writing a draft but the 
most familiar to American weavers is the usual one of 
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black squares on squared paper. Each black square rep- 
resents one warp thread, and each horizontal row of 
squares on the paper represents a harness or shaft. 
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Figure 1, direct twill. Figure 2, drafts for modified point 
twill. Figure 3, part of draft for colonial overshot pattern. 
Figure 4, shows spot bronson or barley corn. All treadled 
as drawn in. 
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Patiern draft for 3-block crackle weave. Figure 5 A, 
pattern woven as drawn in. Figure 5 B, treadled for in- 
terest, not to follow any threading draft. 
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The simplest illustration of treadle as drawn in is seen 
in the direct twill. Figure 1. It is threaded, or drawn in, 
as follows : 1-2-3-4. Twill uses a standard tie-up; that is: 
harness 1 and 2 are used together or are tied to the first 
treadle; 2 and 3 is the second combination; 3 and 4 is 
the third and 1 and 4 is the fourth combination, To weave 
a simple twill, we treadle in the order: 1-2-3-4, which is 
exactly the same order “as drawn in.” This is shown 
more clearly in the diagram than it can be written in 
words. 

It is the tie-up that is usually the most important clue 
in any mystery of treadling as drawn in. We may not 
remember when we learned it, but we seem to have 
always known that a twill calls for a standard tie-up. 
Of course, we can use an irregular tie-up, but then we 
get in the realm of “novelty” weaves. 

The threading draft at Figure 2 is a modified point 
twill. To say “weave as drawn in” without giving the 
proper tie-up would be useless. But with the tie-up given, 
weaving as drawn in gives us a basis on which to work. 
In this case, the tie-up is actually part of the standard 
tie-up, but unless we are told, we don’t know what part. 
To weave that threading in a twill tie-up would result in 
a sloppy weave and an uninteresting one. 

Every type of weave has its own tie-up. Sometimes it 
is merely the standard tie-up rearranged as in M’s and 
O’s or Summer-and-Winter. The Bronson weaves have 
their own special tie-up and Crackle uses a standard. 
Crackle and colonial overshot are really twills; crackle 
is a point twill on three harnesses and colonial overshot 
is a repeat twill. 

Figure 3 is part of a draft for a colonial overshot pat- 
tern. The first group of threads on two harnesses is 
1-2-1-2; therefore, the first combination of harnesses to 


Left: Crackle weave in monotone, from draft, designed 
by Miss Frey, showing entire repeat. When pattern and 
background in crackle are woven in the same color, they 
merge and give a satisfactory all over effect, as well as 
an agreeable texture. Too highly contrasting colors in 
crackle often are displeasing. Draft, Figure 5B. 

Below: Detail of crackle weave. 








be used is 1 and 2 which is often pedal #1. There are 
six threads in the group, so we must have six wefts. 
Colonial overshot is a 2-weft weave so we will use three 
pattern wefts each followed by a tabby weft. It is axio- 
matic that a tabby weft follows a pattern weft in colonial 
overshot. The next group of threads is on harnesses 2 
and 3, therefore we treadle 2-3 three times, each pick 
heing followed by its proper tabby. In the same way, 
we follow the entire draft. 

Figure 4 shows very clearly how spot bronson (or 
barley corn, if you prefer) is treadled as drawn in. It 
has its own characteristic tie-up and if the treadling is 
in the same order as the threading or drawing in, the 
basic pattern will result. To use a standard tie-up on 
this threading would never make a fabric worth taking 
off the loom. 

Given a threading draft (or a drawing in draft) and 
the proper tie-up, the weaver does not need to know a 
treadling draft. It is well to weave a draft first “as drawn 

’ This will give us the basic pattern. But weaving as 
drawn in gives a very balanced pattern and a balanced 
pattern is not always interesting. Its value lies in the 
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FIGURE 6 

Figure 6, threading draft for crackle weave shown in 

pattern draft. 





fact that we can see the parts of the whole; it is then 
up to us to rearrange those parts so as to make a more 
interesting fabric. This is illustrated at Figure 5. 

Figure 5 is a pattern draft for a 3-block crackle weave. 
Crackle is a splendid structure for upholstery fabric, but 
it does call for interesting yarns and good design. At 
5A, the pattern is woven as drawn in—a small and un- 
interesting one. At 5B it is treadled for interest and 
not to follow any threading draft. And just in case some 
one would like to try this pattern, the threading draft is 
given at Figure 6. But no treadling draft is given— 
that is each person’s chance to see how much she under- 
stands “treadle as drawn in” or “tromp as writ” and to 
show that a more interesting pattern results from “crea- 
tive weaving.” 











The Januarys of Wilmington Ohio 


Perhaps the most interesting com- 
mission that has come to Mrs. Gar- 
nett January of the Loom Craft 
Studio, Wilmington, Ohio, is design- 
ing and weaving a dozen linen mat: 
and napkins for the Ohio Governor’s 
Mansion. Mrs. Jane Lausche, wife 
cf the governor, has a policy of buy- 
ing new furnishings and equipment 
for the mansion which are designed 
and produced by Ohio residents. The 
mats were purchased in the state’s 
Sesquicentennial year, 1953, for per- 
manent use in the governor’s rest- 
dence. 

Illustrated here, they are woven oi 
20/2 natural linen warp, with a weft 
of 20/2 linen wound with gold met- 
lon. Like many articles in the man- 
sion, they are embellished with the 
monogram, Ohio, which Mrs. Jan- 
uary designed. The gold-wound linen 





Mer orie January 


ing studio was six miles out from 
Sabina, Ohio, not a particularly we'l- 
known location, but news of the 
handweaving enterprise aroused great 
curiosity and the Januarys had many 
visitors. 

Many of the visitors wanted to 
learn to weave but said they had no 
room for a large loom such as the 
Januarys were using. This demand 
for smaller looms started Mr. Jan- 
iary on the way to building the 
Sabina Folding loom, designed on 
engineering principles with each 
piece of metal or wood as small and 
light as possible, yet of sufficient size 
for its proper function in the loom 
This loom can be folded easily and 
quickly without disturbing the weav- 
ing on it. 

Mrs. January now began weaving 
a variety of fabrics, in addition to 


gives a rich, sparkling effect in the following on her experience as an art rugs, on both the old and the new 
light. The napkins are of linen in plain student and a designer of dresses and looms, and found her work readily 
weave, with bands of gold above the hats in Chicago and New York City. salable. She also began to exhibit 


hems at each end. They saw weavers 
Mr. and Mrs. January are a good Smoky Mountains and decided then 


at work in the her work at the Ohio State and vari- 
ous other fairs and soon had a con- 


example of hobby weavers who that weaving would be an interesting siderable collection of blue and red 


turned professional, almost uninten- retirement activity. 


tionally. When they began to weave It would be 


late in 1939 they were among the January thought, 
very few weavers in Ohio, other it up in the century old homestead 


ribbons, which has continued to in- 
good idea, Mr. crease. Their studio, it is believed, 


to buy a loom, set was the first to combine loom build- 


ing and handweaving, along with in- 


than rug weavers who always have where they planned to live, and start struction in weaving. 
heen busy in rural areas. Before re- weaving some rugs for the neighbors. In 1944 the Januarys moved to 


turning to Ohio from Florida, Mrs 
January had had some weaving les- 


sons and found the craft congenial, to work on the rugs. The first weav- 
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It took some time to find an old loom Wilmington, Ohio. They affiliated 
but eventually they were ready to go with Wilmington College and con- 


(Continued on page 47) 
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Offer Wide 


Now that finer yarns of cotton, silk 
and wool are more generally available 
to handweavers, experiment offers 
more excitement, and greater variety 
is possible in certain types of fabrics. 

Establishing a weaving business 
some six years ago, Joseph D. Acton 
and Bret Carberry of Philadelphia and 
Swedesboro, New Jersey, have 
made rather a specialty of apparel 
fabrics. As they experimented with 
combinations of fine cottons, silk, and 
linen for apparel fabrics, they found 
that these same fabrics can be used 
successfully not only for women’s suit- 
ing and dress material, and men’s 
jackets, but also for upholstery and 
drapery. 

Colors depend upon the taste of 
the weaver or the purchaser. The 
cost may depend upon the combina- 
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Fine Cottons 
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tion of yarns or the time spent in 
weaving. The various kinds of yarns 
they are using come in such an un- 
usual range of colors, and are so 
handsome in themselves, that elabo- 
rate weaves are not necessary. Vari- 
ations of plain weave or twill empha- 
size the inherent qualities of the yarns. 

For many such fabrics they are 
using 30/2 cotton yarns (the first 
combed, peeled cottons of this “count” 
and quality readily available to hand- 
weavers ). 

The skirt illustrated 
special commission. 


here was a 
Seven yards 
in length, the warp combined soft 
fuschia cotton, with a warm tangerine 
shade, both 30/2, while the weft was 
a reddish shade of 7/1 linen called 
“wild cherry.’” This combination pro- 
duced a rich overall shade of rasp- 





Skirt of 30/2 cotton and 7/1 linen, 
rich raspberry with tufts of natural 
linen, woven by Joseph D. Acton and 
Bret Carverry. 






berry red. The tufts were made of 
irregular lengths of 1144/1 linen in 
natural. The warp was set 24 per 
inch with one thread of each color 
through each heddle. This was diffi- 
cult to weave, but produced an un- 
usually attractive color and surface. 


For an all-cotton fabric using the 
30/2 yarns, set 45 to the inch, 3 toa 
dent in a 15 dent reed, and single 
through the heddles. A good material 
can be made set 30 to the inch, double 
through the heddles, either in twill or 
a plain weave. A double weft shot 
should be used for both of these 
weaves. They have made men’s shirt- 
ing warped at 30 to the inch double, 
with stripes in the warp. 

Linen and this 30/2 cotton combine 
well for upholstery material and also 
can be used for suiting. Set cotton 30 
tc the inch double for warp and use 
7/1 linen for weft for upholstery or 
slip cover material and 12/1 linen for 
suiting. Material of a suitable weight 
for women’s suiting or dresses may 
be made from the cotton set 30 to the 
inch single for warp with either 7/1 
or 12/1 linen for weft. 

Silk of various kinds can be used 
effectively with the cotton for ap- 
parel, drapery, and upholstery fabrics. 
All-cotton weaves also @re suitable 
for upholstery. 

If woven properly, upholstery 
fabrics employing these fine cottons 
require no special backing, no special 
type of finishing at the edges, or 
binding. 

To test your beat, cup your hands 
over the material and look through at 
the weft at the side of the loom. If 
the openings are slightly oblong, the 
heat is right. If the openings are 
square, the beat is too hard. 

In warping with finer cottons than 
you have been accustomed to use, the 
tirst consideration is not to be afraid 
to go ahead—then, handle with care. 
Practice is the important element. 


Mr. Acton ond Mr. Carberry are 
instructors in handweaving in the 
fabric desiqn department of the Phil- 
adelphia Museum School of Art. An 
article on their fabrics appeared in 
the Spring, 1953, issue of Hamnd- 
weaver & Craftsman. 
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Unfortunately, weavers have a 
tendency at times to get “into a rut”. 
Sometimes we find that sectional 
warping is easy for us, almost fool- 
proof with regard to uniformity of 
tension, so we slip into the habit 
of making l-color or 2-inch repeat 
warps and beaming directly from the 
manufacturer’s spools. Or, if we do 
not use sectional warping methods, 
we may still fall into another rut in 
making our chain warps. We use all 
of one type and size of yarn, carry- 
ing only one or two threads at a 
time. We are content to put the va- 
riety of color and texture into the 
weft threads only, even if it means 
juggling four or five shuttles! 

A good way to get out of what- 
ever particular warping pattern we 
happen to be in is to try experi- 
menting with “multiple thread”’ warps 
in order to put variety into the warp, 
to speed up this rather tiresome job, 
and to enable us to enjoy the rhythm 
of 1-shuttle weaving. 

As in any step of the work of 
warping, loom dressing, or weaving, 
there are doubtless many, many good 
ways to accomplish good results. The 
method which suits one weaver may 
be entirely unsuitable for another. 
The only time I have ever seen mul- 
tiple thread warping demonstrated 
by an instructor was about five years 
ago when I was with a group of eight 
weavers. Her hand was much too 
quick for our eyes and this group 
has doubtfess worked out eight 
slightly different ways of handling 
the paddle and threads when each at- 
tempted the method alone. 

I have tried using my fingers to 
guide four threads; I have worked 
with a pancake turner; and I have 
also used a wooden paddle with holes 
through which the yarns could pass. 
However, I believe the “slot and 
eye” type of paddle is the easiest to 
use and recommend a plastic one if 
such can be purchased or made. If 
not, it is not difficult for a wood- 
worker to produce one from a piece 
of wood approximately 10 inches long 
by 3% inches wide by 14 inch thick. 
A 4 inch handle should be cut at 
one end and 7 slots and 6 eyes cut 
with a drill and saw, evenly spaced 
across the upper 6 inches of the wood 
block. A greater or lesser number of 
openings may be cut according to the 
needs of the weaver, but this number 
permits as many as 13 threads to be 
warped simultaneously. The slots 
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Have You Tried 
Multiple Thread. 
Warping? 


by RUTH DUNLOP CURREY 














Described in text. 


should be approximately 4% inches 
long and % inch wide and the holes 
¥g inch in diameter. Needless to 
say, all edges must be filed as smooth 
as possible. 

Directions for making an imagi- 
nary warp of seven assorted yarns 
for an upholstery fabric are as fol- 
lows: 

Place one end of each yarn in a 
slot or eye in alternate succession. 
Thread #1—3 ply rayon —Slot #1 





ie #2—10/2 unmercer- 

ized cotton —Eye #1 
™ #3—novelty 

cotton —Slot #2 
” — #¢4-2-ply rayon —Eye #2 
” — ##5—rayon boucle—Slot #3 
“ws #6—2-ply rug 


filler —Eye #3 
#7—3/2 perle 
cotton -Slot #4 


Tie the 7 ends together and check 
to see that each is running in straight 
succession from its source directly 
through a slot or eye without cross- 
ing any other thread. At this point 
perhaps I should tell new weavers 
some of the ways in which yarns may 
be set up so that they will unreel 
freely from their sources. I place 
cones over dowel pins or spikes which 
have been set into a rather heavy 
wooden board on the floor. I prefer 
umbrella swifts (which revolve hor- 
izontally) to other skein holders 
for wool as they do not create as 
much tension on the yarn and there- 
fore preserve its elasticity. It is pos- 
sible to place three or four skeins on 
the swift at one time if they are first 
shaken out well and the cut ends lined 
up one above the other. I use squir- 
rel cage skein holders (which revolve 
vertically) for the looser and heavier 
skeins of rayons and novelties. Linens 
and other yarns on spools unreel 
easily if placed on spool racks 
(creels). For multiple thread warp- 
ing, the various holders should all be 
placed behind and to the right of the 
worker. 

Either a peg board (warping bar ) 
or warping mill (drum) may be used 
The former is more difficult for the 
beginner to work on. I will describe 
its use first, however, as more home 
weavers have peg boards than mills. 
After tying the seven ends together, 
slip the odd numbered threads (num- 
bers 1, 3, 5, 7) in the slots over the 
top of the first peg at the left corner 
cf the board. Hold the paddle in the 
right hand, allowing the yarns to pass 
between the second and third fingers, 
which act as tensioners. Fig. 1 At 
the second peg (first peg of the 
“cross” or lease), transfer the paddle 
to the left hand and continue carry- 
ing the threads in the right hand un- 
der tension. Pull downward on the 
paddle with the left hand and upward 
with the threads in the right. This 
will raise the odd numbered threads 
in slots and they may be slipped over 
the second peg. The even numbered 
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threads (in the eyes) will run under 
the peg. Fig. 2. Now, push upward 
on the paddle. Slip the even numbered 
threads (in the eyes) over the third 
peg, guide the odd numbered ones 
under, and the “cross” is completed. 
Fig. 3. Check now to see if the 
threads have been correctly placed 
over the pegs, forming a “one-and- 
one” thread cross, and transfer the 
paddle again to the right hand. 

I hold the paddle in a vertical posi- 
tion when moving from the left hand 
pegs to the right. This causes the 
threads to run upward from their 
sources and to pass through the 
paddle openings from right to left, as 
shown in Fig. 1. Then I carry the 
paddle in a more horizontal position 
as I return to the left side of the 
board, permitting the threads to slip 
upward through the openings, from 
bottomside to topside of the paddle. 
Fig. 4. 

Continue winding for the number 
of yards desired. Make a second cross 
around the last two pegs, carrying 
the entire group of threads in the 
usual “figure 8” motion. If you do 
not wind the warp the full length of 
the board, make this cross around 
any two pegs where one is directly 
below the other before starting back 
up again. When you wish to figure 
how many threads have already been 
wound, count these groups and mul- 
tiply by the number of threads in the 
paddle to get your total. 

As you make the return trip, be 
sure you do not twist any of the 
threads. Working from right to left. 
keep the paddle horizontal. Working 
from left to right, keep it vertical with 


the threads slipping through from 
the right side of the paddle to the 
left, as directed above. If a twist ts 
discovered, try rotating the paddle to 
line up the threads correctly. If this 
is not successful, it will be necessary 
to cut the threads at the first or last 
peg, knot them, and start a new 
“bout” of the warp with the threads 
again in line. It will make the work 
much easier if you will go very 
slowly at first. Figure out the correct 
way to hold the paddle and also the 
easiest way for you. It takes a little 
practice and you may feel quite awk- 
ward at first, but eventually it will 
become as easy for you as winding 
a one- or two-thread warp. 

When the beginning lease pegs are 
again reached, pull down on the 
paddle to raise the odd numbered 
threads. Slip them over the peg. 
Push up on the paddle and slip the 
even numbered ones over the next 
peg, just as you did on the forward 
trip. I use my left hand at this point 
and draw the threads over to the left 
of the pegs while pushing the paddle 
up and down with my right hand. 
Carry the threads under the first peg 
and you are ready to start back over 
the top, as you would if winding with 
a single thread. Turn the paddle here 
and again be most careful to avoid 
twisting any threads. 

When warping on a mill (drum), 
it is not necessary to carry the 
threads under the fingers for tension. 
You may hold the paddle by its 
handle for almost the entire winding. 
The weight and motion of the revolv- 
ing drum places the necessary tension 
on the threads and, with a little ex- 





The York State Craft Fair, the 
newest among state-wide craft fairs, 
will be held August 19, 20 and 21 at 
Ithaca College, Ithaca, New York. 
Craft groups and individual crafts- 
men in all fields who wish to exhibit 
or sell should write to the director, 
210 North Aurora Street. The fair is 
sponsored by the York State Crafts- 
men, organized last January, with 
headquarters in Ithaca. The group has 
had financial and other assistance 
from the Ithaca Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Finger Lakes Associa- 
tion. 

All work accepted for exhibition or 
sale will be juried by the following: 
Harold J. Brennan, director, School 
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perience, it is possible to work at a 
comfortable position with the paddle 
held about a foot away from the 
drum. As there are pegs at the be- 
ginning and end only, it is much 
easier to avoid any twisting when 
using a drum for multiple thread 
warping. 

If you have only a paddle or pan- 
cake turner with holes, you must pick 
up the odd numbered threads with 
the left hand and slip them over the 
first peg of the cross. Then pick up 
the even numbered ones and slip them 
over the next peg. 

If you like to experiment with dye- 
ing, this type of warp is an interest- 
ing one to work with. Wind all-white 
or natural yarns of mixed types— 
shiny rayons, dull cottons, mix- 
tures, etc. After the weaving has been 
completed, the material should be 
“piece dyed”. Each of the various 
yarns in the fabric is affected by the 
dye in a different way with interest- 
ing color variations. 

Sleying in the reed depends as 
usual on the particular end-use of the 
finished fabric. The 7-thread warp 
just described could be set at about 
18 ends to the inch for an upholstery 
fabric. A reed with six dents to the 
inch should be used to permit the 
heavy cotton filler to pass through 
easily ; and the finer yarns should be 
set at about two or three ends in each 
dent, as required, to make a firm 
fabric. 

Ruth Dunlop Currey is at present 
weaving instructor at the Craft Cen- 
ter in Worcester, Massachusetts. 





First State-wide 
Craft Fair for New York 





All cotton fabric, navy warp, 8 basic 
colors per stripe with extra texture 
threads, Marjorie Ruth Ross. 


for American Craftsmen of the Roch- 
ester. New York, Institute of Tech- 
nology; Kathryn Wellman, director 
occupational therapy, Institute of the 
Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia 
and administrative vice - president, 
Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen; 
Rune Wecker, Chapman Burroughs, 
Inc., Genesee, Pennsylvania, formerly 
with Bonniers, New York City; Mrs. 
Emma Swope, artist-craftsman and 
teacher, Freeville, New York; El- 
friede Abbe, sculptor and printmaker, 
Syracuse, New York. 
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Jaspe 
Weaving 


by HELEN DANIELS YOUNG 


Guatemalan weavers are masters 
of the use of “resist dyeing,’ which 
is a special method of tying and dye- 
ing to produce planned patterns in 
plain or tabby weave in either warp 
or weft. These “tied and dyed” 
threads are added to a plain warp to 
make either very narrow stripes for 
added color effects or to make broad 
bands in which a very elaborate pat- 
tern appears in white or some con- 
trasting color, against a dark back- 
ground. This kind of weaving is 
known as “jaspé weaving” (pro- 
nounced “haspay’’) and is like the 
word Jaspé which the French use to 
denote a spotted effect. Another word 
for the same type of woven fabric is 
“ikat’’ which is used to describe the 
primitive weaves of India, Africa, or 
Indonesia where the natives have 
made traditional designs by means of 
this method on their primitive looms 
for many generations. 

In the markets of Chichicastenango 
and Solala there were quantities of 
jaspé yarns for sale in an assortment 
of colors. I had already acquired a 
blue and white one in a commercial 
weaving establishment in Guatemala 
City. I had expressed such pleasure in 
finding it hanging on a loom there 
that the proprietor, with a deep bow, 
had formally presented it to me. 
Around Quetzaltenango they are 
even more abundant as this is where 
they are made. 

The simplest jasp? hanks are white 
cotton, dyed indigo, producing alter- 
nating areas of blue and white. Some 
skeins in my collection are indigo 
with turquvise or yello~ 
indigo with red. evidently redipned 
into scarlet. so thot the indigo his 
changed to a plum color. These warps 
are all one vard lone and are in a 
continuous loon as if wound on a 
swift. one vard in circumference. to 
get the cotton into a hink for dveing. 
Once the yarns are in the hank. they 
are stretched so that they can he 
wrapned and tied. One of the sim- 
tlest methods is to wran a string 
tightly around half-inch leneths of 
warns with the tie-cord, alternating 
VY” tied leneths with untied stretches 
for the whole length of the warp. The 
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and one of 








areas so wrapped are thereby insu- 
lated from the dye. When the tying 
of the skein is completed it is next 
dipped into the indigo bath. If blue 
and white warp yarns for simple 
stripes are desired, the dyeing process 
is complete. When the warp is dry, 
the cords tied around it are removed 
and there is a dark blue warp banded 
with white, undyed areas. If you ex- 
amine the white spots closely you will 
notice that there is no sharp line of 
demarcation between the blue and the 
white sections; the blue shades grad- 
ually into the white where the dye 
has not quite been shut out at the 
edge where the strings were wrapped 
about the warp. This bleeding of the 
dye from the dark areas into the 
white softens the contrast of the 
colors when the nattern is woven and 
the blurred effect is really more 
pleasing than a clearly defined line be- 
tween background and pattern would 
be. The edge of the pattern is also 
blurred by the pulling and adjusting 
of the threads in the weaving process. 
This will be described later. If only 
two colors are wanted in the design, 
for instance red with plum color, the 
tie cords are removed from the white 
rarts after the indieo nth. The whole 
morn is then dinned into the red dve. 
The red will dve the white a lovelv 
clear red and at the same time will 
re-dve the indivo narts. makine them 
a nlum color. For another effect a 


Mrs. Young is making a honeycomb 
coverlet on a 200 year old Virginia 
loom reconditioned by her husband. 
A summer and winter piece ts shown 
it the background. 


white warp might be dyed turquoise 
all over. Then certain areas might be 
tightly tied and the whole warp re- 
dyed in indigo. When the ties are re- 
moved those areas will keep their 
turquoise color because the ties kept 
out the second dye—the indigo in this 
case. In other words the turquoise 
parts “‘resisted” the dye. 

It is sometimes necessary to have 
three or more colors in a warp. The 
sections to be tied are marked on the 
tightly stretched hank of white cot 
ton. The main warp, let us say, is to 
be dyed a plum color but in addition 
red and turquoise areas are wanted 
Those areas to be colored red are 
wrapped tightly with a cord and one 
knot is tied in the end of the cord 
beyond the square knot which keeps 
the tie-cord tight. When the first 
series of ties has been completed, the 
areas to be dyed turquoise are next 
wrapped and their cord ends have 
two knots on them to distinguish 
them from the red areas. The warp is 
immersed in the indigo bath, taken 
out and dried. All the cords with one 
knot are removed and the warp is 
put in the red dye bath, again taken 
out and dried. The threads are now 
red in certain areas and plum color 
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in others where the red has re-dyed 
the indigo sections. The warp is then 
tightly stretched once more and 
spread and the cords with two knots 
are removed, showing some still- 
undyed parts. Turquoise dye from a 
hot dye-pot is then applied to these 
white areas with a brush and the dye 
well rubbed in to the exposed threads. 
It is an ingenious process and one 
which requires unlimited patience, 
time and skill, since not only must 
the color sequences be carefully plan- 
ned but also threads must be counted 
carefully to make the more 
plicated patterns. 

Jaspé warps of this type are small, 
as I have said, because they are to 
be incorporated as stripes, two or 
three threads wide, into skirt ma- 
terials (at Coban, San Marcos and 
the Quetzaltenango area) and into 
trouser, blouse or head-dress material 
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Details of an indigo, dark green, and 
white shawl used in various parts of 
Guatemala, shows a typical method 
of using jaspé stripes in the warp. 
Votice uneven of the 


blocks. 


edges white 
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in places like Solala. The Solala 
weavers seem to use them chiefly in 
warp stripes and the resulting textiles 
are known as “warp ikats,”’ while if 
they are used solely in the weft they 
are “weft ikats.” “Double ikat” tex- 
tiles are those in which jaspé yarns 
are used for both warp and weft 
stripes. The imagination of the 
weaver finds unlimited effects which 
can be produced from these simply 
dyed warps. When the dyed yarns 
are used in the warps in just the way 
they are tied, the resulting patterns 
are plain squares or rectangles which 
are uninteresting. In the 
shawls such block patterns are found. 
But, by careful manipulation of the 
dyed weft threads, by pulling each 
thread in sequence a bit more than 
the next, all sorts of figures can be 
formed. In this way are made the 
arrows, chevrons, leaves and fantastic 
human forms. The selvages of these 
jaspé pieces show how the threads 
have been pulled to bring the white or 
colored spots into the desired posi- 
tions, for on the edges one find; 
sroups of weft threads doubled back 
into any convenient shed to anchor 
these extra ends in place. Since most 
of the skirt materials are a yard wide 
(or a bit less) it is obvious that the 
iaspe skeins are made a yard long to 
he most easily adapted to that width. 


some of 


At Totonicapan and Salcaja, to 
mention but two centers of this type 
of weaving, the technique of using 
jaspé warps and wefts has reached 
the height of perfection. Here the in- 
terest in complicated patterns is verv 
great; warp ikats forming a softlv 
blurred background while the weft 
designs stand out in bold relief. The 
artist the most 
figures, well-balanced, 


creates amazing 
symmetrical 
units repeated in stripe after stripe 
cs if to show that this superb crea- 
tion is no mere accident. These de- 
signs are suggestive of elaborate urns 
containing formal flower arrange- 
ments; vine-like lines twisting across 
the width of the fabric with delicate 
leaves growing from each side of the 
twist or even stylized human fieur> 
with tiny pinched-in waists, quite un- 
like the female silhouette in Guate- 
mala. 

Experimenting with tying and dye- 
ing of small amounts of jaspé yarns 
to combine with some of 


our own 


warps would make an _ interesting 


project for North American weavers. 





Dr. and Mrs. Donnell B. Young 
sailed on the Nieuw Amsterdam May 
21 for a tour of England, Holland, 
Belgium, France, Spain and possibly 
Denmark. They stayed with two 
former weaving pupils in England 
who arranged for them to meet sev- 
eral English weavers. Next they 
visited their daughter and her family 
in Holland, arriving on their grand- 
daughter’s second birthday. They will 
return around October 1. 

Since Dr. Young retired from 
the faculty of The George Washing- 
ton University in June, 1953, he and 
Mrs. Young have devoted most of 
their time to restoring his ancestral 
home, built in 1780, at North 
Hanover, Massachusetts. Aside from 
a little basic work done by regular 
carpenters they have done all of the 
work themselves. Mrs. Young has 
had little time for weaving or lectur- 
ing. However, last winter she man- 
aged to hold a workshop on theory 
and drafting for the Rochester, New 
York, Weavers Guild and to Jecture 
to the Weavers Guild and 
the Potomac Craftsmen in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


An Old Wheel 
Spins Again 


by CORA M. WETTER 


Boston 





It is not too difficult to get an old 
spinning wheel in some sort of shape 
and there are some well-written books 
and articles on spinning. However 
I could find very little about how to 
recondition a wheel so it would be 
usable. 

As a weaver and then a reweaver 
[ felt it down to 
hedrock and really find out why a 
yarn behaves the way it does. 

I found a flax wheel with most of 
its parts, plus three coats of house 
paint. So we cleaned it all up and, 
knowing no spinners, I set out to 
teach myself. 

The books all say to 
treadling until it comes easily and 
smoothly, but do not say that when 
at rest the end of the treadle must 
almost touch the floor. 

As to the belt, I find that a good 
tension is about what you would use 
on a wool warp. Too tight a tension 
will make it really fly and if too loose 

(Continued on page 51) 


necessary to get 


practice 
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raw and spun silks in colors 
samples 25c 


robin and russ handweavers 
10 west anapamu street 
senta barbara, california 
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Looms 

Yarns 

HAND WEAVING Su lies 
SUPPLY CO PP 


3186 West Pico Boulevard 
Los Angeles 19, California 


















the yarn depot, inc. 
545 SUTTER STREET - SAN FRANCISCO 2 























LILLIAN HJERT 
2635 29th Ave. West 


Seattle 99 Washington 














Rocky Mountain 
Handweaving Center 


Mrs. Wilma N. Widener 
Sheridan, Montana 
Instructions, Looms & Equipment 














AGENT LECLERC LOOMS 
GOLDEN RULE PRODUCTS 
Folders on request 


DOROTHEA M. ENGLEMAN 
2925 Alton Rd. Fort Worth, Texas 














HANDWEAVING CENTER 
FOR THE SOUTHWEST 
Looms, Yarns, Supplies, Instructions 
HOUSTON HOUSE 


2413 Driscoll Houston 19, Texas 
T. H. HEWITT, Designer, Colorist 














HAND WEAVING WORK SHOP 
RE-WEAVING AIR COOLED STUDIO 
AGENT LECLERC LOOMS 
THE LOOM AND SHUTTLE STUDIO 
THE HOUSE WITH THE PURPLE DOOR 
123 North Gaillard 
Baytown, Texas Phone 6947 














Looms Accessories 
COUNTRYSIDE HANDWEAVERS 
Helen and Earl Slason 
5605 West 61st Street 
Mission, Kansas 
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LeclercLooms ag 


Famous Leclerc looms are available through / 
Hughes Fawcett Inc. and their agents. 











DOLFE’S BARN 








LIBBIE CRAWFORD 
WEAVING INSTRUCTIONS 


AGENT FOR LECLERC LOOMS 


233 East Adams St. 
Kirkwood (St. Louis) 
Missouri 


MRS. A. L. NIETZEL 
1229 29th Ave. Orlando, Florida 


WEAVING INSTRUCTION 


306 Pleasant St. Oconomowoc, Wisc. 


Agent for Leclerc looms and Golden 
Rule products 
Threads—Weaving Equipment—Weaving Lessons 
Open daily 9:00 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Tues. thru Sat. July 1st to Sept. let 
After Sept. Ist, Saturdays by appointment 














Agent for LeClere Looms and 
Golden Rule Products 























HANDWOVENS by 
Mildred Youman 
Weaving Workshop 
LECLERC LOOMS, BOOKS, EQUIPMENT 
North Street Medway, Massachusetts 


3 Faweett. Inc. 


115 FRANKLIN STREET 
NEW YORK 13, NEW YORK 








We import Linen Yarns and Threads, 
also Patons & Baldwins Woodpecker 
and Tweed Woolen Yarns, and Leclerc 
Looms. 

These can also be obtained from our 
various Agents whose advertisements 


| appear on these pages. 


Makers of Hand-woven Tweeds 


Agent for LeClerc Looms & Golden Rule Yarns. 
Send for tweed samples and price list of looms, 
supplies and yarns. 


Bourgeois’ Hand Weaving Studio 
New Ipswich, N. H. and Groton, Mass. 


IK. Medak Sims 


23 Tokeneke Road 

















Darien, Connecticut 














MODERN WEAVING STUDIO 
Elsie Frielinghaus 
164 Strathmore Drive, Rochester 16, N. Y. 
Tel. Charlotte 0915-J 
DESIGNING CUSTOM WEAVING 
INSTRUCTIONS LOOMS SUPPLIES 














Miss Heather G. Thorpe 
739 Best Street 
Buffalo 11, N. Y. 


Orders for looms, supplies, etc., 
promptly filled 

















MARIA MUNDAL 
STUDIO 


5413 Fifth Avenue Brooklyn 20, N. Y. 


These linen place mats woven on a simple 2-harness loom 
with 10/2 linen. Approximate material cost $1 each. 


SEND FOR CATALOG, 40-page catalog 





containing 12 sample and color cards of 
linens, cottons and wools—and samples 
of the weaving yarns described above— 
all for $1.00 postpaid, which will be re- 
funded on first order of $10. 


Attention Teachers—send us your name 
and address on a postcard so that we may 
recommend prospective pupils in your 
vicinity. 


n Rule Products 











LUREX.. 
the non-tarnishable metallic yarn, made only 
by the Yarn Division of 
The Dobeckmun Company, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
New York: 250 West 57th Street 
Available through Hughes Fawcett, Inc. 








Hand Weavers Work Basket 


Grace D. Blum 

Box 691 r.r.l 

Handweaving—accessories 
Supplies—instruction 


Phone: West Chicago 485-W 


West Chicago, Ill. 


afeus Csitane Studios 


2150 S. Telegraph Rd. 


Consultant Service 


Sample card 1.00 set 
Credit given on $10.00 order 











Hy 2-6953 














Frog Hollow Weaving Studio 
Colebrookdale Boyertown R. D. 2, Pa. 
Looms, Yarns, Supplies 
Instructions—Special Help and Advice 
to Physically Handicapped Persons 
Mrs. Esther R. Plank Boyertown 7-8977 














Mrs. Alice Stuart 
181 Woodland Avenue 
Verona, N. J. 


Loonis Supplies Instructions 














MRS. WARREN R. RUDY 
18913 Mitchell Ave., Rocky River 16 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Agent for LeClerc Looms & Equipment 

eaving Supplies, threads, books. 


Hand Wovens made to order 
Private inst 














Pontiac, Mich. 


Leclerc Looms Loom Supplies Cottons 
Rayons Linens Wools, 
Novelty Yarns Rug Yarns 














AGENT LECLERC LOOMS 
GOLDEN RULE PRODUCTS 
Folders on Request 


MRS. J. W. LUMPKINS 
2912 Cleveland Blvd. 


Louisville 6, Kentucky TA-2441 
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EXHIBITIONS 


of Interest to the Handweaver & Craftsman 


JULY 


Seventh Annual Craftsman's Fair of the Southern Highlands, City 
Auditorium, Asheville, N. C. Exhibition and sale of handcrafts, 
demonstrations, and programs cf folk dancing, folk music, tale 
telling, and puppet shows. July 20-24. 

The Penobscot Bay Craftsman's Fair, Camden, Maine. Last week of 
July and first week of August. 

Maine Coast Artists Show, Rockport. Invited work of artists and 
craftsmen. July 18-August 31. 

Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen, Dickinson College, Carlisle. Seventh 
annual fair. First day, July 29, seminar for craftsmen, Kathryn Well- 
man, weaving. Last three days open to public. July 30-August |. 

Children's Workshop Program Exhibition. Coach House Center, 
Mason, N. H. 3 P.M. to 5 P.M. July 30. 

Society of Vermont Craftsmen. St. Johnsbury. July 22-24. 

Massachusetts Crafts, 1954, Berkshire Museum, Pittsfield, Mass. Through 
July 29. 

Designer Craftsmen U.S.A., 1953, San Francisco Museum of Art. 
Sponsored by the American Craftsmen's Educational Council and 
ten American museums. Through Aug. 15. 

Good Design Anniversary Exhibition, Chicago Merchandise Mart. 
Sponsored by Museum of Modern Art and Merchandise Mart. 100 
objects selected fram first five years of Good Design exhibitions 
and a forecast of design prepared by leading design schools. 
Throughout year. 

Young Americans 1954, America House Galleries, New York City. 
Fifth annual exhibition. Through Sept. 8. 

The Fine Art of Costume, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
City. Choice selection from the collections of the Costume Institute 
of the museum. Closing date indefinite. 

Medieval and Renaissance Art, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York City. Permanent installation. 

Japanese House, Museum of Modern Art, New York City. Authentic 
recreation of |éth and 17th century architecture. Open to public 
during summers of 1954-1955. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City. Permanent installation, 
Post-Renaissance Decorative Art, including period rooms. 

Design in Scandinavia, Currier Gallery of Art, Manchester, N. H. 
July 16-August 14 

Metropolitan Museum, The Cloisters, Ft. Tryon Park, New York City. 
Fifteenth century 30-foot gold thread tapestry, “The Glorification 
of Charles VIII." Permanent acquisition. 

Farnsworth Art Museum, Rockland, Me. Exhibits of prints, watercolors, 
oils, and handcrafts during summer. Closed Mon. 

Scalamandre Museum Traveling Exhibits. The Symbol of the Rose in 
Textile Design, Georgia Museum of Art, Athens (July and Aug.); 
The Silks of the Harmonists, Richmond, Calif., Art Center (July); 
The Correlation of Textiles and Wallpapers as used in the National 
Shrines of America, Scalamandre Museum of Textiles, New York 
City (July and Aug.). 


AUGUST 


York State Fair, Ithaca, N. Y., College. Newly formed statewide 
organization. Fair sponsored by Ithaca Chamber of Commerce, 
Finger Lakes Association, and Ithaca College. New York State 
craftsmen interested in membership and selling or exhibiting at 
the fair write Gerald J. Foley, director, 210 N. Aurora St., Ithaca, 
N. Y. August 19-21. 

Cracker Barrel Bazaar, Newbury, Vermont. Antiques, art, crafts, and 
entertainment. Community auction Saturday afternoon. August 5-7. 

Craftsman's Fair of the League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts, 

Belknap Recreation Area, Gilford, N. H. 
Schedule of seminars: Jewelry and Metalcraft, Tues. P.M., Aug. 3; 
Pottery, Wed. P.M.; Rugs, Wed. eveng; Needlework, Thurs. A.M.; 
Weaving, Lili Blumenau, New York, Thurs. P.M.; Decorating, Fri. 
P.M. Aug. 3-7. 


Society of Vermont Craftsmen's Fair. Rutland. Aug. |9-2!. 
The Society of Cape Cod Craftsmen Fair, Chatham, Mass. August 10. 
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Modern Aubusson Tapestries, Santa Barbara, California, Museum of 
Art. August 2-23. 

Design from Britain, Museum of Cranbrook Academy of Art, Bloom- 
field Hills, Michigan. Through August 16. Walker Art Center, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. August 30-Sep'ember 24. 

Handicrafts of Penobscot Bay Craftsmen, William A. Farnsworth Li- 
brary and Art Museum, Rockland, Me. Closed Mon. Aug. 

Brick Stor2 Museum, Kennebunk, M2. Annual exhibition of creative 
work by museum members. Closed Sun. and Mon. Aug. 3-28. 

Sixth Annual Craft Sale, on the green, Bethlehem, Conn. Aug. 14. 

Canadian National Exhibit, Toronto. Aug. 27-Sept. |. 

Edinburgh Festival, Scotland. Aug. 22-Sept. | !. 

Pennsylvania Dutch Days, Sports Arena, Hershey, Pa. Aug. 26-28. 

Connecticut Crafts 1954, Gifford Auditorium, Silvermine, Conn. Spon- 
sored by the Society of Connecticut Craftsmen and the Silvermine 
Guild of Artists. Juried show. Prizes for each craft represented. 
Crafts must be in by Aug. 15. Aug. 22-Sept. 13. 


SEPTEMBER 


International Textile Exhibition, The Woman's College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Greensboro. Closing date for entry 
blanks September 3, for exhibit entry September 20. (Exhibition 
November 1|-24.) For information write Prof. Gregory D. Ivy, head 
of department of art, The Woman's College of the University ot 
North Carolina, Greensboro, N. C. 

de Cordova and Dana Museum and Park, Lincoln, Mass. Exhibits: 
American Craftsmen; Boston Painters. Sept. 7-Oct. |. 

Eastern States Exposition, Springfield. Mass. Sept. |8-26. 

California State Fair Art Show, State Fairgrounds, Sacramento. Regular 
competitive Art Show being resumed this year with both fine arts 
and crafts, including weaving. Sept. 2-12. 

Sixth Annual Art Fair, 3420 Mt. Diablo Blvd., Lafayette, Calif. Invita- 
tional exhibition of sculpture, painting, ceramics, jewelry, printed, 
and handwoven textiles. Sept. 17-Oct. 3. 

Los Angeles, Calif. County Fair, Pomona, Fine Arts Exhibition will be 
presented as an architectural exposition built around contributions 
of artists and craftsmen in complete settings designed by many 
of America's leading architects and decorators. Sept. |7-Oct. 3. 

Central Washington Fair, Yakima. Hobbies connected with the live- 
stock industry to be demonstrated. Sept. 22-26. 

Home Furnishings Show, 7!st Regiment Armory, Park Ave. at 34th St., 
New York City. Sept. 9-19. 

Fair, Ghent, Belgium. Will include handcrafts. Sept. 12-27. 

Fair, Marseilles, France. Will include handcrafts. Sept. 15-30. 

Design in Scandinavia, Cleveland, Ohio, Museum of Art. Sept. 1-30. 

Handweavers’ Guild of Connecticut, | 8th annual exhibition, open meet 
ing, Stamford, Sept. 18. 


OCTOBER 


Kansas Designer Craftsmen Show, University of Kansas, Lawrence. 
Open to anyone who has resided in Kansas for a year. Residents of 
Kansas City, Mo. included. For information write University Exten 
sion, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. Oct. 31-Nov. 30. 

Home Makers and Hobby Show, Cleveland, Ohio, Public Auditorium. 
Sponsored by Cleveland Press. Do-it-yourself theme emphasized. 
Oct. 9-17. 

Saugus, Mass., Arts and Crafts. Open meeting, supper, and demon 
stration. Oct. 4. 

Eighteenth Ceramic National, Syracuse, N. Y. Museum of Fine Arts. 
Oct. 24-Nov. 28. 

Design in Scandinavia. Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology, To 
ronto, Canada. Oct. 16-Nov. 14. 


NOVEMBER 


International Textile Exhibition, Weatherspoon Gallery, Womans Col- 
lege of the University of North Carolina, Greensboro. Nov. 1-24. 
Women's International Exposition, 7!st Regiment Armory, Park Ave. 

at 34th St., New York City. Nov. 1-7. 
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EXHIBITION 
CIRCUIT 


Weaving exceeded all entries in quality and quantity 
in the Ninth Annual Decorative Arts Exhibition held 
in the galleries of the Wichita, Kansas, Art Association 
April 11-May 10. In weaving the jury looked for work in- 
dicating individuality through the use of various fibers ; 
varied techniques applied to original design; qualities 
of invention in texture and color combination ; suitability 
of material to the purpose for which the fabric was in- 
tended ; and flawless performance in the weaving itself. 

This exhibition, in contrast with the last few years, 
was ablaze with color in all classifications. Brilliant colors 
appeared in enamels on jewelry and glazes on pottery. 
Ceramists showed many signs of departing from the 
“earthy” colors and subdued tones of recent years. In 
weaving there was a wide color range—pink to crimson, 
pale yellows to gold and orange, electric blue to navy, 
icy bluish grays, warm beige, as well as striking designs 
in black and white. There were interesting combinations 
of wood tones with green and black as well as designs 
in natural yarns. 

First prize in weaving, $100, was given to Carol Sin- 
ton, Los Angeles, California, for a casement cloth of 
gray sheer accented with black and white nub rayons 
and white looped mohair with warp of wool, cotton, 
rayon, and mohair. Danish medallion weave was used to 
hold the warp threads in the open bands. The prize was 
given by Mrs. L. M. Miller and Mrs. Ralph Rounds of 
Wichita. 

Second award in weaving, $50, went to Carolyn 
Nichols, St. Louis, Missouri, for two pieces of wool 
suiting, woven in variations*in twill-of novelty domestic 
and foreign yarns; coat material of tan and green wool; 
and jacket material striped in turquoise, black, and 
maroon. This prize was provided by the Monday group 
of the Wichita Art Association. 

Honorable mentions were as follows: 

Pearle R. Casey, Laguna Beach, California, suiting, 
gold wool. 

Edith Garland, San Francisco, drapery, sheer cotton 
and metallic. 

Margaret Johnson, Denver, Colorado, woven blind, 
well-designed warp of white chenille, various weights of 
cottons in tans and grays; weft of hard wood slats, sepa- 
rated with tabby of flat gold metal metallic, combined 
with other fibers and a rush rope of about one-half inch 
thick. Shellacking held the fibers in place and made an 


Reading down: First prize, weaving, Wichita Art Asso- 
ciation’s Decorative Arts and Ceramic Exhibition, to 
Carol Sinton. Detail of Danish medallion spacing in above 
fabric. Second prize, weaving, Carolyn Nichols, St. Louis, 
Mo. Left, wool jacket material, novelty yarn, turquoise, 
black, and maroon. Right, wool coat material, green, beige, 
and tan. 
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excellent finish. 

Among other outstanding fabrics were : 

Linen and rayon drapery with laid-in design, Sara 
Matteson Anliot, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 

Drapery, silk, wool and cotton, gold metallic, Rose- 
mary Zettel Antonacci, Berkeley, California. 

Black and white gauze casement, James W. Baugh- 
man, Berkeley, California. 

Black, white, and gray upholstery, wool and rayon, 
exceptionally well-designed, Anita Corum, FE] Cerrito, 
California. 

Casement of mixed fibers, neutral colors with touch 
of green, excellent texture, Mary Ann Emerine, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Unusual window blind, warp in gray, three shades of 
pink, silver metallic with rayon nub, mercerized and 
perle cottons, white and gray chenille; weft, one-half 
inch slats of frosty white plastic, by Hella Skowronski, 
Bellevue, Washington. 

Danish medallion was a favorite technique, used for 
napery, casement cloth, and drapery of various kinds. 
Inlaid and overlaid designs seem to have returned to 
favor in table linens, drapery and wall hangings. Several 
tapestry wall hangings and rugs were shown and a few 
flossa rugs. 

Members of the jury were: James Byrnes, director 
of the Art Museum, Colorado Springs, Colorado; May- 
belle Liebich, weaver, Webster Groves, Missouri; John 
Paul Miller, instructor in design, Cleveland, Ohio, 
School of Fine Arts; Bruce Moore, sculptor and designer 
for Steuben glass, New York and Washington, D. C. 


Above, left: Brown and orange upholstery, Anita Corum, 
El Carrita, Calif. Right: Black and white casement, gauze 
weave, James W. Baughman, Berkeley, Calif. Wichita 
Decorative Arts and Ceramic Exhtbition. 

Right, reading down: Unusual use of crackle, drapery of 
wool and rayon in pink and gray. Mrs. C. L. Meek, Lin- 
coln, Neb. Drapery, “Shadows,” of domestic and Italian 
cotton, linen, and rayon in black, cream, white, and yellow. 
Mrs. Maybelle Liebich, Webster Groves, Mo. Not in 
competition. Honorable mention, weaving—blind, Mar- 
garet Johnson, Denver, Colo. 
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Mildred Fischer was awarded the prize in weaving 
offered by the Central States Craftsmen’s Guild, which 
gave prizes to members in all categories. Miss Fischer's 
tapestry, “Joyride,” gay in color, was woven of salvage 
materials. She is art instructor at Lindenwood College, 
St. Charles, Missouri, and won the first prize in weaving 
at Wichita last year. Mayelle Liebich. 





Miss Eszter Haraszty of New York won first award 
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for woven fabrics at the 23rd Annual Conference of 
the American Institute of Decorators, held in Chicago 
June 27-July 1. Her entry was a casement cloth of 
Belgian linen, piece dyed with vat colors, executed by 
Knoll Textiles, Inc., New York. Miss Haraszty, tex- 
tile coordinator and designer for Knoll Associates for the 
last four years, opened her own studios as color con- 
sultant in New York last winter; she still serves Knoll 
Associates in that capacity. She has expanded her serv- 
ice to cover the home furnishings field, fashion and other 
industries, and offers a color service to architects. Before 
joining Knoll in 1949, she maintained her own design 
studio in Budapest for seven years, doing costume and 
stage design for opera in Budapest, Vienna, Bucharest, 
Paris and in Italy and Germany; she also had a studio 
in New York. Since her association with Knoll, she has 
won several awards for her designs from the American 
Institute of Decorators. 

First honorable mention was given to Madge Friedman 
of Chicago, for a handloomed fabric of black and gold 
silk. Miss Friedman, who has been weaving for five 
years, is represented in the current Good Design show 
at the Chicago Merchandise Mart and had four fabrics 
in the Midwest Designer-Crafstman show sponsored by 
the Art Institute of Chicago last spring. Before she 
went to North Africa with the Red Cross during World 
War II, her interests were all theatrical, with emphasis 
on dancing. She studied dancing as a child, at Mills 
College, worked with Martha Graham at the Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse in New York, and spent a season with 
Charles Weidman’s and Doris Humphrey’s repertory 
theater. With the Red Cross, she organized theatrical 
activities for GIs in various centers. 

Her interest in weaving grew from the purchase of a 
beautifully textured Morrocan rug discovered at Mar- 
rakech, although she did nothing about it until about 
four years after the war ended. Dissatisfied with her 
work in radio and dancing, in 1949 she decided she 
wanted to weave and took some lessons from Gladys 
Rogers Brophil. Her first project was a table cloth, then 


Madge Friedman, Chicago, who won honorable mention 
for handloomed fabrics in annual competition sponsored 
by the American Institute of Decorators. 

Left: Honorable mention, “Kerry Linen” designed by 
Evelyn Hill, New York, executed by Knoll Textiles, Inc. 
Below: First award, woven fabrics A.1.D. competition, 
linen casement designed by Esster Haraszty, New York, 
executed by Knoll Textiles, Inc. 
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FASHION FABRICS © DRAPERY 
UPHOLSTERY and CASEMENTS 


Beautiful ROYARN Orlon acrylic fiber is economical to use * 
resistant to sunlight * mothproof * fully washable * non- 


shrinkable. 


You'll want to see the wide range of brilliant colors and sizes 
of this exciting yarn, available on convenient 8 oz. tubes. 
Profit by buying from this continuous, direct-from-the-mill source. 


ROBINSON YARNS, 


Mill at 55 Union Street 


Box 787 


_Mail Address 


Aor Werve 


Baap a “2 OBrtrtmnsoun’s 


ROYARN 
mave From DUPONT OIRLOW acaviic riser 


This high quality spun yarn offers new, unexplored opportuni- 
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Worcester, Mass. 





a skirt made from what was left of the warp. Friends 
saw the skirt, wanted one like it and she found herself 
in business. Her studio is in the Contemporary Art 
Vorkshop, 113 Armstrong Court. In addition to weav- 
ing, she is also the producer as well as performer in her 
ballet company known as the Story Book Theater, 
specializing in juvenile entertainment. 

Evelyn Hill, New York, also was awarded an honor- 
able mention for her “Kerry Linen,” a plain weave of 
linen and cotton imported from Scotland, yarn dyed in 
vat colors. This also was executed by Knoll Associates 
for whom Miss Hill designs and weaves. (An article on 
her fabrics appeared in the Summer, 1952, issue of 
Handweaver & Craftsman) 

In the judging, first awards were chosen because of 
the individual character of the designs, their utility, 
their ingenuity, their variety of color, their simplicity, 
their texture, their application to the material used, and 
because of new techniques employed by the designer. 

The jury of awards included: Sheldon R. Coons, fore- 
man, general business counsel, New York; Norman L. 
Rice, director, School of Art, Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, New York; Edgar I. Williams, architect, New 
York; William Gulden and Miss Mildred Irby, A. I. D., 
New York; Mrs. Nena Claiborne, A. I. D., Dallas, 
Texas and Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr., director, Addison 
Gallery of American Art, Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Massachusetts. 





More than 50 pieces were shown in the first public 
echibition of the Loom and Shuttle Guild, Northern 
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California handweavers, held at the Yarn Depot in San 
Francisco May 12-July 17. Emphasis was placed on 
short pieces mounted on 14” x 22” cardboard, television 
pillows, stoles, and placemats. Only a few long pieces 
were shown. The result was a colorful and varied dis- 
play in a small area. 

The jury was composed of Frances Mihailoff, Taylor- 
Mihailoff, decorators; Ruth MacKinlay, designer and 
weaver; Marjorie Livingstone, weaving instructor at 
San Francisco State College; Lynn Alexander, weaver 
and teacher; Edwin Mullins, decorator with Kaspar’s 
and Eleanor Forbes, designer with Gump’s. 

No prizes were awarded but the decorators selected 
nine entries for honorable mention, in order to point out 
what they considered the outstanding pieces in the show. 
Weavers who received honorable mentions included 
Anne Blinks, for a stole, mat, and runner; Janet Evera, 
stole and placemat; Janet McNinch and Celesta Mullins, 
upholstery ; Helen Pope, card table cover and Kay Seki- 
machi, belt. 

As a whole, this group excells in its use of color, 
showing considerable skill in blending, as for example 
the brown and gray upholstery by Celesta Mullins, award- 
ed honorable mention. This fabric combined three-fourths 
inch brown cotton stripes with narrower dull black and 
shining grayish brown stripes in the warp and brown 
with a subdued glint of gold in the weft to produce a 
grayed brown fabric of sophisticated coloring. 

Choice of weaves and techniques was limited, with 
most fabrics either in twill or plain weave. One exception 
was the work of Anne Blinks of Carmel which showed 
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Rayon, silk, and cotton drapery by Claire Freeman, at the 
annual exhibition, New York Society of Craftsman. 


more variety. The handsome stole for which she received 
honorable mention had a fine black wool warp with the 
main body plain woven in a coppery-pink looped mohair 
weft, broken with wide bands of copper metallic woven 
in a 2-block overshot. 

Kay Sekimachi’s black belt, with %-inch brown 
leather stripes laid in a shed formed by treadling one 
harness and backed by solid weaving, was excellent both 
in design and craftsmanship. A technique rarely seen 
these days was used in the Chiné weave placemat by 
Leone Bull. Woven in natural linen, a border of two 
bands, completely framing the mat, was painted in 
yellow-green and yellow, with a fine gold cord laid-in 
to outline the colors. 

Irene La Point used knitting ribbon for both warp and 
weft to achieve a checkerboard effect in a pair of ties 
and a scarf—one in black and brown and two in biege 
ayd brown. 

An effective result was achieved in the white stole, 
which brought an honorable mention to Mary Schwarz, 
by placing a 6-inch black band at one edge and a 10-inch 
black band at one end. The black was fine yarn alter- 
nating with white looped mohair and the white area 
was composed of the alternating with a 
smooth white yarn. 


same loop 


A fabric length for jacket and dress was done on one 


warp of blue-green wool: by Winifred Tonkin. The 


jacket was solid color with a novelty yarn weft and the 


dress employed the same yarns with the addition of a 
half-inch white stripe alternating with an eight-inch 
green stripe. 

Ethel Guy, who retired as president later in the month, 
was assisted by various members of the guild under 
Marge Krejcik, general chairman; Margaret Kingston, 
co-ordinator, and Claire Weaver, in charge of instal 
lation. 





Rochester and 35 communities in West Central New 
York were represented in the 1954 Rochester-Finger- 


lakes Exhibition held at Rochester’s Memorial Art 
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Yarns For Handweavers 


Spun Silk Warp 


Spun Silk Dupion and Cordonnet 
Silk and Merino Blend 


NOVELTY YARNS 


Fine multicolor decorative yarns 


Sample card: $1.00 


CAMILDALE, INC. 
Amey 


45 East 34th Street 


ontreal, P. Q., Canada 


—$<— 








Craf t Horizons 


America’s most distinguished magazine covering all hand- 
crafts—Ceramics, Textile Design, Weaving, Jewelry, 
Needlework, Rug-Hooking and many others. Stx times 
a year, $4. 


601 Fifth Avenue New Yerk 17, N. Y. 








IMPORTED 


LINEN YARNS 
HANDLOOM WEAVING 


MELTON NON-TARNISHING METALLIC YARNS 


LANE LOOM 


PORTABLE JACK TYPE 
COUNTER BALANCE 


Write us for the name of 
your nearest sales outlet 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT INC. 


129 SOUTH ST. DEPT. A BOSTON 11, MASS. 


Send 35c for yarn samples 





WALTER HAUSNER/Handweaver, Designer 


Available for lectures on handweaving and textile design to 
weavers’ guilds, craft organizations, and schools, or for in- 
dividual or group instruction in American and European weaving 
techniques. 

For information write 
33B Prospect Avenue, Hackensack, N. J., Tel. Hubbard 7-0235 
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We are pleased to announce the opening of 





SUPPLY CO. 


A Complete Service for Hand Weavers 
LOOMS of popular makes on display and 


stocked for immediate delivery. 
EQUIPMENT for warping and winding. 
SUPPLIES such as: shuttles, bobbins, 


reeds, heddles and instruction books. 


STAPLE & NOVELTY YARNS in a big 


variety on hand for your selection. 


Looms and equipment available on time plan. 


Yarns shipped prepaid and discount on quantity. 


GRANT HAND WEAVING SUPPLY CO. 
3186 West Pico Boulevard Los Angeles 19, California 
Phone: Republic 3-4653 


Note to experienced hand weavers: If you are interested in giv- 
ing weaving instructions in your own area, please contact us. 





YARNS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


But best of all you'll save money! 


14 years of buying overstocked inventories; selected 
purchases from bankrupted mills, or liquidations 
have enabled us to pass great savings on to our cus- 
tomers. 


Write us for details. Let us know your needs. 


FRANK KOUBLE COMPANY 


P.O. Box 361 New Bedford Mass. 








NEWCOMB 
STUDIO ART ONLY 


Loom ~ $100.00 


4 Harness — 6 Treadles 








The Studio Art Loom is con- 


capacity rack, thread guide 
erank for warp beam, a temple, 
a draw-in-hook, 6 hand shuttles, 
a Simplex ow vary | device. 
‘Complete ‘or assem- 
Diing and operating. WEAVE FOR oes’ Oe PLEASURE 
weight, 225 ibe... all f Foe 


Make beauti 
F.0.B. Davenport. aa n Jo N your pe 
Write for loom catalog—also list of warp aes weaving supplies. 


NEWCOMB LOOM CO. Davenport 8-3, lowa 
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Gallery in May. More than 1100 items in painting, sculp- 
ture, ceramics, drawings, prints, and the decorative arts 
were submitted from the larger cities as well as small 
communities, with the largest number from Rochester. 

Weaving prizes awarded by the Weavers’ Guild of 
Rochester were awarded to Elizabeth Stevens and 
Rachel Bellamy, both of Rochester, with Marie Bruck- 
mann winning honorable mention. Gale Kidd of 
Rochester won the Silver Shuttle Award for weaving 
offered by Mr. and Mrs., James Howard Kidd. 

Outstanding in ceramics, sculpture and all the deco- 
rative arts, the exhibition reflects the excellent work 
that is being done in these fields in the Gallery’s own 
Creative Workshop, in Rochester’s School for American 
Craftsmen, in the New York State College of Ceramics 
at Alfred, and in Cornell’s and Syracuse University’s 
progressive art departments. Juried by three nationally 
known artists and art directors—Philip R. Adams, direc- 
tor of the Cincinnati Museum of Art, John Heliker of 
New York, and Zoltan Sepeshy, director of the Cran- 
brook Academy of Art—the exhibition is the 27th an 
nual event of its kind held at the Gallery. 





Drapery, Mrs. Jimmie Lee McClure, best in show and 
first for yardage, Texas Ceramic and Textile show. 


Handweaving played the predominant role in the an- 
nual Texas State Ceramic and Textile show held in San 
Antonio last November. Sponsored by the Crafts Guild 
of San Antonio, the showing at the beautiful Witte Mu- 
seum also included sculpture, leathercraft, and metalwork 
from the largest number of craftsmen ever to participate 
in a state exhibition. 

The competition drew not only a new group of crafts- 
men, but also the largest number of cash awards ever 
offered by this group. It was visited by several thousand 
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First prise, napery, Mrs. Meda Johnston. Texas State 
Ceramic and Textile show. 


people. The Honorable Jack White, San Antonio mayor 
who opened the show, declared it a “great indication of 
possible new industries in Texas.” Industrialists familiar 
with certain Texas raw materials, especially fibers and 
clays, were prominent among the visitors. 

Mrs. Jimmie Lee McClure, San Antonio, won two 
first prizes with drapery material. Her warp, as shown, 
is of novelty threads of gold, varied tans and grey. The 
weft is of slightly heavier novelties ranging from off 
white to gold and tan, intersticed with browns and com- 
bined with a discreet use of metal. 

Mrs. Kay Maxim of San Antonio won second prize 
for yardage in cotton, wool, and rayon. Mrs. Maxim 
used a black and white cotton warp with white ratine 
yarn at 2-inch intervals. This was balanced into a plaid 
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buy Leclerc 


R LOOMS 


to choose from, 
majority of crafts- 
c looms? They could 
of sound reasons ... 
§ that consistently give 
or the money, and styling 
pyed to American tastes. 
the basic reason why anyone 
oom is for the results it gives! 


And experts the world over 
KNOW the best results can 
be attained on a famous 
Leclerc loom! Buy the best, 
buy Leclerc! 


* Write for further particulars to: 


3] 
nilus 


586 L’Islet Sta. (6) Que. Canada 


vtec” DYES 
“Perfection” 


Extra-concentrated for full durable shades on hand-weaving 
yarns and other craft materials. Serving the needs of home dyers 
for 75 years. List free, or send 25c for complete Color Card. 


CUSHING DYES DOVER-FOXCROFT MAINE 


WORLD'S MOST POP 


With so many brangs 
why has the larg 
men chosen Lecle 























SEWING. KNITTING. WEAVING 


with a label that is 
definitely different. 


Any copy you desire, including your 
NAME and ADDRESS on lustrous 
woven-edge white or tan satin ribbon, 
printed in black, blue, red, green or 
brown. Makes an ideal gift to delight 
friends or relatives — compliments 
their needlework. 





Sizes: #3 (54” wide) at $3.35 per 100 
25 (%”" wide) at $3.75 per 100 


Order Today. Type or plainly print copy desired on label. State width, 
color of ribbon and ink. Include money order—sorry no C. O. D. 
About one week delivery. Satisfaction guaranteed by long established 
manufacturer. 


LEON FREEMAN, INC. Dept. HC-1, 236 S. Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. 








by the use of white in the weft in conjunction with a 
gray worsted tabby and a single shot of brown nubb on 
a crackle threading. 

Mrs. Meda Johnston of Wichita Falls received first 
prize on table mats with a splendid treatment of ash 
colored fiber slattings with a spaced textured warp of 
gold, black ratanic, and beige. 

These hand woven articles were typical of the trend 
in the entire display of the loomed fabrics, many of which 
were submitted by comparatively novice hand-weavers. 
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The Banff School of Fine Arts 
23rd Summer Session—July 4th to August 13th, 1955 
Offering 
Weaving, Leathercraft, Ceramics, Photography, Drama, 
Ballet, Music, Writing, Radio, French, Interior Decoration 
For Calendar Write 
Director, Banff School of Fine Arts Banff, Alberta 


herald 
== |OOMS 


2080 EDGEWOOD ROAD 





Agencies for 
Herald Looms 


are still available. 


Inquiries welcome 
REDWOOD CITY, CALIF. 








Come to Santa Barbara for a vacation. Take weaving at 


KARIN’S SWEDISH WEAVING STUDIO 
KARIN PEHRSON HAAKONSEN 
216 W. Figueroa St. Santa Barbara, Calif. Telephone 5-8815 
(Formerly Weaving Instructor at University of Alaska) 


Studio Is Open 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. Monday thru Friday 
Instructions: 10 A.M. to 12 Noon, 2 P.M. to 4 P.M. Monday thru Friday 
Evenings 7 to 9—Monday, Wednesday and Friday 


ENSFORD® 


VISCOSE—ACETATE—JUTE 
Unusual Synthetic Fiber Yarns with Homespun Texture 
INITIAL SAMPLES FREE 


THE MARKRAFTERS 
Box 4-A 





CONNECTICUT 


SIMSBURY 





Courses for advanced students of weaving 
ceramics, metalsmithing, design, painting and 
sculpture, and for graduates in architecture. 
Degrees offered: M. Arch., B.F.A., and M.F.A. 
Fall term opens September 13; spring term, 
January 31. 


C R AN BR OO K 
ACADEMY OF ART 


161 Academy Road, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 








Since 1866 Manufacturers of 
Reeds, Combs, Flat Steel Heddles, Heddle 
Frames, and Frame Parts. 
Price Kist on request. 
EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 


Lawrence, Massachusetts 


Instruction * Textile Designing © Weaving Yarns * Books 
Supplies * Gilmore and Leclerc Floor and Table Looms 


Write or visit .. THE SHOP 
1827 TACOMA ST., DAYTON 10, OHIO 





Handwoven fabrics are of great interest, and far too 
few, in the Design in Scandinavia exhibition which will be 
shown in American and Canadian museums for the next 
three years. Visitors will see a comprehensive collection 
of objects for daily use designed by leading craftsmen and 
produced both by hand and machine from Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, and Finland. Scandinavian museum 
directors and representatives of arts and crafts organiza- 
tions worked with American museum officials in organ- 
izing and circulating the exhibition. 

Handwoven fabrics include damasks, lace weaves, tap- 
estry, plain weave, and twills in wide variety for apparel 
and household use. Colors are subdued in the woven 
tabrics, with almost garish color appearing in the prints. 
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“The Fishermen,” damask, by Dora Jung, noted Finnish 
weaver, shown in “Design in Scandinavia,” now on tour 
of American and Canadian museums. Figures are in black 
with touches of color against a natural linen background. 


Many fine pieces are done in linen in natural tones and 
various combinations of whites and black in cotton. There 
are several fine examples of the well-known Scandinavian 
rug techniques. The schedule will be covered in this maga- 
zine’s exhibition calendar and more photographs will 
appear in later issues. 





Two popular features at the annual fair of the Penn- 
sylvania Guild of Craftsmen are the juried exhibition, 
selected from the best work of its more than 1,000 mem- 
bers, and the fashion show to be held on the steps of the 
Dickinson College gymnasium Saturday afternoon, July 
31. The fair will be held at Carlisle again this year, in the 
gymnasium of Dickinson College, open to the public July 
30 through August 1. 

Seminars for craftsmen members will be held at the 
college July 29. Miss Kathryn Wellman, executive vice- 
president of the Guild, will conduct the weaving seminar. 

(Continued on page 53) 


Handweaver & Craftsman 


Practical Bonnets 
for Babies 





Bonnet in red with wider turnback. 


Miss Isabelle Birdsall of Oneonta, 
New York, has the simplest idea in 
the world for a baby’s bonnet—easy 
to make for all ages of babies, older 
children, and even a_ version for 
adults. Not only do the bonnets il- 
lustrated here provide a warm head 
covering, but the ruffle also keeps 
out the cold around the neck. The 
ruffle can be extended into a long 
scarf. She has made dozens of these 
bonnets for babies and the mothers 
love them. 

Miss Birdsall is a retired junior 
high school principal who decided 
several years ago that if she ever 
wanted to do a lot of the things she 
had had in mind, she should get 
about it—hence the retirement. She 
has found weaving an absorbing in- 
terest. Although she considers her- 
self only an amateur, she studied for 
a time with Floyd La Vigne at 
Woodstock, New York. It is hard 
sometimes to find time for her own 





NATIONAL HANDWEAVERS’ 
CONFERENCE 
Detroit, Mich. Aug. 15-27, °54 
RESIDENTIAL SUMMER SCHOOL 
Day or Week—July, Sept., Oct., Nov. 
Write: Osma Gallinger, Director 
Creative Crafts E. Berlin, Pa. 
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WEAVING - KNITTING - CROCHETING YARNS 


ATTRACTIVE COLOR CARD FREE 
ACTUAL SAMPLES OF MORE THAN 200 COLORS 


BARGAIN _5 lbs. for $5 
PACKAGE: plus postage 


Planned to give you the most for the 
least money. Each package contains 5 
Ibs. of standard quality — all usable 
yarns — in assorted types, weights and 
colors. 


BARGAIN PACKAGE 


contains Nubby Yarn-Rayon and Cot- 


Suitable for weaving, knitting or crochet- 
ing, hats, scarfs, ties, collar and cuff sets, 
blouses, in combination colors. Ideal for 
fill in work on Afghans. 


We also carry a full and complete line of 
109% Long Hair Imported French Angora 
—100% All Virgin Wool—Non-tarnish- 
ton, Rayon Boucle—Tweed—Wool and able washable metallic-—all kinds of weav- 
Rayon-Cotton. Yarns that were $3 to ing and knitting yarns in skeins and 
$4 per Ib. spools. 


SUNRAY YARN HOUSE 


“Established 1921” 





349 GRAND ST. Dept. HW NEW YORK 2, N. Y. 
Jerrac e 1954 
Sample 
Jextures Series 
features 
Artist Designed— 
by famous experts 
Projects ; 
Specific 
Instruction— 


with all details 
for making. 


Simplified Weaving Lessons Illustrated with Generous Samples. 
All previous issues available. Full Information on Request. 


TERRACE TEXTURES 
4038 S.W. Garden Home Road 





Portland 19, Oregon 


Old Hampshire 


YARNS 





for HAND WEAVING 
HAND KNITTING 


RUG HOOKING 


In addition to those 
spun from virgin wool only, a new nylon and 
wool blend is available. Special prices on 20 
ibs. and over quoted on request. 


Send for a sample folder. 


Special attention is given to institutions and 
schools for arts, crafts and therapy programs. 


All orders shipped upon receipt. 





Thomas Hodgson & Sons, inc. 
Department J. 
Concord New Hampshire 





SPLIT BAMBOO STRIPS 


Split bamboo strips and wooden slats available in 
4%” and %” widths; also 1/16” and 1/8” round 
interests since the community makes Teds. Palm leaf braids also available. Write 
- direct for sizes required, samples and prices. 
KNITWOOD SHADE & SCREEN CO. 
Dept. D, 80 Water St., New York 5, N. Y. 
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Bonnet in blue and white woven by 


Isabelle Birdsall. 


many demands on a retired person, 
who is considered not “to have any- 











& 
30/2 mercerized cotton yarns 


vat dyed ® fast colors 

made by the finest mercerized 
yarn spinners in America 
large selection of colors 


loomlore 2.2 Saylinmil 


handweaving yarns 
by Salem Linen Mills 
pure linen ® fast colors 


please enclose 25c for samples 


” 
JOSEPH D. ACTON 


26 Lake Ave., Swedesboro, N.J 











-_ 
A—3 holes when using live linen 
B—For wool or heavy linen 
C—Ffeor running two colors 
O—tong Bobbin for single color 
o 


MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE 


© Work two colors on one shuttle 
@ Well bolonced . finest herd 
weed—Myrtle, Mahogany, Cherry. 


EXTRA BOBBINS 
Maple, Ash, Birch, White Ook 4-Inch 50 ea 


THE PERFECT sHuTTLE FoR Weavers | ®- Inch 65 e9. 
Securely locked! lerge capecitys '! - tach 75 es 
‘ DOUBLE BOBBIN 
8 -Inch $1.00 set 
ELK FREE-WHEELING 11-inch 1.25 set 
SHUTTLE COMPANY Add 25c for 
1 Rae E. one Ave. Postage 





4, Oregon 


_ fish Quauy YARNS-_ 
EXCEPTIONALLY LOW PRICES 


RAYON @ SILK @ WOOL @ WORSTED 
NYLON @ LINEN @ NOVELTIES @ COTTON 


Natural and Colors 


BARGAIN PACKAGE 


Try our Bargain Package of go” 
Assorted Yarns of every 











Description (18-20 Ibs. at) 
prepared under the 
supervision of our 


——— 
. Grant 


Submit your name for our mailing list 
and free samples. 


J.C. YARN CO. iran: 


(no connection with any other concern) 
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thing else to do.”” She wonders some- 
times how she ever had time to teach 
school. 

For the bonnets Miss Birdsall 
gives the following directions : 

For a wee baby, weave a strip 
18 or 19 inches long and about 7 
inches wide. Be sure to leave warp 
ends long enough to tie fringe two or 
two and one-half inches long. Fold 
ends of strip together, starting at 
middle and sew sides together for 
about six inches. Catch the tip into 
the seam or leave it to make a point. 
Turn right side out and fold the 
other side back an inch or a little 
more. Tack in two or three places. 
Gather where neckline should be 
and run ribbon casing on_ inside. 
Using the same kind of ribbon, run 
« tie through the casing. The ruffle 
at the bottom keeps the baby’s neck 
warm. 

For a_ six-year-old use heavier 
yarn and weave a wider and longer 
strip. Fold front edge back three or 
four inches so that hood can be let 
cut as “Mary” grows. 

For the adult who skates or skis, 
make strip 2% yards long so that 
ends can be crossed or thrown over 
the shoulders (to flutter in the 
breeze). For a really swank hood for 
an adult, use heavy white yarn and 
line with red quilted satin. 

For twins—make two bonnets. 

Use any kind of yarn that seems 
suitable and any weave you like. 
These happen to be in twill. 





Heraldry 


The desire of the author of this 

handbook is that “it may stimulate 
interest in one of the truly romantic 
sciences of antiquity.” He also notes 
that the increasing interest in her- 
aldry is gratifying but the abuses 
which accompany its uninformed use 
are most distasteful. The book has as- 
sembled some 2,000 illustrations and 
a 15-page dictionary of heraldic 
terms. To anyone using heraldic de- 
sign in her weaving or needlework 
this could be an excellent source of 
authoritative information and a help- 
ful guide in avoiding the numerous 
pitfalls of this much misused branch 
of design. 
Heraldic Designs and Engravings 
by J. M. Berling and A. Tuston 
Hay. V. C. Berling, Coral Gables 
34, Florida. 10% by 8, 92 pages, 
2000 illustrations. $6.95. 











AMERICA’S FINEST 20” LOOM ! 
EASILY TRANSPORTED IN CAR 
WITHOUT REMOVING WARP 


HARD WOOD 
BEAUTIFUL FINISH 
THRILLING PERFORMANCE ! 


PENOBSCOT HAND LOOM CO. 


CAMDEN 
MAINE 


WRITE FOR 


PHL FREE FOLDER PHL 








A guide to 
CREATIVE 
ART 
ACTIVITIES 


JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES is the magazine of 
creative art activities for the classroom. Each 
issue contains many reproductions of chil- 
dren’s work and articles on art education 
techniques, as well as regular features: Art 
Appreciation Series, Junior Art Gallery, 
What Educators Say—all designed for class 
bulletin boards. The policies of JUNIOR ARTS 
& ACTIVITIES are laid out by a board of dis- 
tinguished art educators and executed by a 
nationally-known editor, F. Louis Hoover, 
head of the department of art education at 
Illinois State Normal University. 
10 BIG ISSUES—ONE FULL YEAR 
ONLY $5.00 
SUBSCRIBE NOW— 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 7 
| 542 N. Dearborn St., Dept. H¢ | 
| Chicago 10. Ill | 
| Please enter my subscription for Juntor arts & | 

ACTIVITIES for 
[] 1 year, $5.00 [] 2 years, $9.00 | 
| Name 
7 Address | 
| City and State | 
i $ enclosed. (] Bill me later. 7 


Handweaver & Craftsman 


Interior of Shop One. Dining table 
of cherry, oil finish. Swatches of 


fdbrics shown in Mondrian effect. 





Shop One 


A Unique Craftsmen’s Venture in Rochester N. Y. 


The craftsman who is conscious of 
his role in our society can play an 
essential part in the cultural develop- 
ment of his community and our con- 
temporary life. In spite of the “indus- 
trial age” he will, working consistent- 
ly, find profitable opportunities to 
bring his creative work to the public 
and, striving for integration, hope to 
succeed. The products of his hands 
express his personality and offer a 
touch and charm lacking in mass pro- 
duced work. They appeal to discrimi- 
nating people and to connoisseurs and 
will, when made available at reason- 
able prices, carry the craftsman’s mes- 
sage to the public—too often only 
communicable via museum exhibitions 
and regional and national shows. 

Public appreciation of the beauty 
inherent in the product of good crafts- 
manship and the urge to possess such 
objects will form the base on which 
the craftsman in America can estab- 
lish himself as an indispensable part 
of the cultural life. With this belief 
four craftsmen in Rochester, New 
York, have established Shop One, 
where the customer can select in- 
dividually designed pieces of work 
and deal directly with the craftsmen 
themselves. 

These four craftsmen—Tage Frid, 
cabinet maker and furniture designer ; 
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Ronald Pearson, jeweler and _ silver- 
smith; John Prip, jeweler and silver- 
smith and Frans Wildenhain, potter, 
painter and sculptor, have distinguish- 
ed themselves in their respective fields 
long before coming to Rochester. 
Three of them are members of the 
faculty of the School for American 
Craftsmen of the Rochester Institute 
of Technology. 

Shop One was opened in Rochester 
in January 1953 and is located in an 
old coach house about half a mile 
from the downtown area, where the 
rent is lower, parking easier and sur- 
roundings pleasant. The shop’s in- 
terior decoration was accomplished by 
the craftsmen themselves with an eye 
not only to utility but to beauty, and 
display space is often the top of a 
cabinet or table designed and executed 
by Tage Frid to be shown as an ex- 
ample of his work. Half the building 
is rented by the silversmiths for their 
design and production use. The other 
craftsmen have their workshops in 
other locations. 

In addition to the work of the four 
craftsmen, woodwork by Robert 
Donovan, a partner of Tage Frid, is 
included in Shop One. Textiles too 
were added when Karl Laurell came 
to Rochester to teach textile design 
and weaving at the School for Ameri- 





BEFORE YOU DECIDE... 


GET FREE 
LOOM 
CATALOG 


Illustrates, describes, and prices 
foot-treadle and table-model looms. 
with all loom parts and accessories 
Materials for hand weaving. 

Let Hammett's catalog be your guide 
to fine weaving equipment and mate- 
rials and books of instruction. 


Send TODAY for FREE catalog. 
J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 


—suppliers since 1863 
268 Main St.. Cambridge, Mass. 
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omaN7rOoe 


For Hand Weaving 
Rugs—Textiles—Tapestries 
Petit Point 
Large assortment of colors 
Samples sent on request 


: D. K. DEYRMANJIAN 
245 - 5th Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 





can Craftsmen and joined the Shop 
One group. 

Furniture that is capable of stand- 
ing alone or in company with that of 
any period is displayed in the show 
room or can be made to special order 
in a selection of woods from wormy 
chestnut to zebra wood, and finishes 
irom French polish to oil finish. From 
choice pieces of wood, bowls; plates 
and lamps are turned and carved to 
bring out the innate character of the 
inaterial. 

The work of Ronald Pearson ranges 
from spun bronze bowls, candle hold- 





Mr. Laurell, head of the weaving 
and textile section of the School for 
American Craftsman, Rochester In- 
stitute of Technology, and his stu- 
dents have been experimenting inten- 
sively with the orlon yarn known as 
royarn developed by Robinson Yarns, 
Inc., of Worcester, Massachusetts. 
He analyzed the yarn and its possi- 
bilities for handweavers at length in 
an article in the Winter, 1953-1954 
issue of Handweaver & Craftsman. 
An article on his fabrics appeared in 
the Fall, 1951, issue and on the School 
in the Fall, 1953, issue. 
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Mrs. January 
(Continued from page 26) 





¥ 5 ee 


Loom Craft Studio 





reed widening or narrowing the rib- 
bon of warp to fit any section on the 
loom. 

Mrs. January’s first instruction in 
weaving was under Prof. Jean O. 
Mitchell, teacher of art at the Uni- 
versity of Florida. She also studied 
with the late Ann Muller, and with 
Berta Frey and Mary M. Atwater. 
in addition to the many lectures, 
demonstrations, and courses of in- 
struction she has given in Ohio, she 
also has lectured and taught in 
Texas, and California, and with 
Eastern weaving groups. 

While she teaches throughout the 
year, she concentrates on summer 
classes and offers a wide range of 





Mat woven for Ohio Governor's Mansion. 


ducted many of their classes and 
workshops at the college. Now most 
of their classes are given in their 
own studio in their home at 687 
Rombach Avenue. 

Wilmington college students now 
kelp Mr. January with loom building 
and Mrs. January with weaving com- 
missions and office work. The Jan- 
uarys also have been able to give cer- 
tain handicapped people employment. 
In addition to the regular counter- 
balanced and rising shed looms, Mr. 
January has designed inkle bed 
looms and other small looms which 
are widely used in classrooms and 
hospitals. 

He also has designed many help- 
ful weaving accessories. For his “no- 
pull” shuttle, he used long commer- 
cial spindles so that large amounts 
of weft can be wound on them with- 
out causing a pull on selvages or a 
back lash to the bobbin. The rocking 
seat bench can be raised or lowered 
and rocks comfortably as the weaver 
throws and catches the shuttle. The 
swinging reed tensioner is another of 
his inventions, with the swinging 
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techniques, in both traditional and 
contemporary interpretation. Her 
favorite type of weaving is develop- 
ing miniatures and she has many to 
her credit. In her classes each student 
is taught how to make pattern drafts 
in several techniques, draw them 
down in various ways, and then 
thread the loom and weave them. 





Washington 


For the potential visitor to our 
nation’s capital this handbook should 
be of great service to insure the most 
efficient use of the available time and 
also to “provide a memorable intro- 
duction.” Along with the official 
buildings, memorials, museums and 
parks there is also a. chapter on 
Mount Vernon. The book is illus- 
trated with numerous photographs. 


Your Washington by Tristram 
Coffin. Little, Brown, Boston 6 or 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, New York 
16. 6 by 9, 151 pages, illustrated 
$3.00. 





CAREFULLY SELECTED 
NATURAL AND DYED YARNS 


including metalilics, nylon, wool, cel and 
many others, in a limited number of 5, 10 AND 
25 LB. PACKAGES, are being made available to 
handweavers by ucer of top qua up- 
holstery, drapery, and table linens. State whether 
sunfast or w t colors are preferred. You 
will be most satisfied with the superior quality 
of these yarns. 


Prices: $ 5.00 for 5 Ibs. 
$ 9.00 for 10 Ibs. 
$20.00 for 25 Ibs. 

All shipped prepaid in the USA 


MOD-WEAVE, INC. 


P.O. Box 305 Fair Lawn, New Jersey 


— — 
Sectional Warping 
the EASY WAY with 





THE 40 SPOOL 
"SPEEDWARP” 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR) 





Cuts warping time in half. Forty 
spools of yardage are completely con- 
trolled and each thread is separated, 
sleyed through the reed and around 
tension dowels. A single section of 
the warp beam is wound with the 
desired number of yards, cut, and 
tied, the operation repeated with 
each section until the beam is all 
wound. Can be used with either 1" or 
2” sections. A 10 dent reed is pro- 
vided with each Speedwarp. Special 
Adaptors for Lily 2 oz. spools — saves 
winding spools. 

Standard Model... -..--—s«- $34.00 
With Lily Adaptors . 37.00 


WRITE FOR OUR CATALOG 
OF FINE ALL-MAPLE LOOMS 
MANUFACTURED BY 
WwW. H. WADE 
15370 HERRING ST. » LOS GATOS, CALIF. 











BERNAT WEAVING YARNS 
FABRI & WEAVING AFGHAN 
Sample card on request 


HARRIET MAY HAGERTY 
Box 405H Gloversville, N. Y. 
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LAP LOOM 
(Continued from page 23) 


harness and one on the second har- 
ness. In these I saw an answer to 
one of my problems. Using 10/5 
linen I set up a mat, putting two 
threads in the slot and one in the hole 
in my 4 dent heddle. In the mat I 
made at this time I used a small 
corner arrangement of Danish medal- 
lion. This solved one of my problems 
but I spent most of my _ vacation 
hunting threads of this grist to make 
other mats and succeeded in finding 
several novelties which could be used 
nicely, even though this was before 
we had the many threads we now 
have. 

I had a loom used many years be- 
fore which had a cloth and warp 
roller but no heddle or beater, the 
warp was put over a square stick 
with slots in it which was turned to 
change the shed and a large comb 
used as a beater. I brought this out 
and had a wooden heddle made to fit 
it. This worked very well and on 
this warp enough for a set of mats 
or a stole could be put on at one time 
and problem number two was solved. 
Still the weaving was coarse and 
nearly everyone wanted to do some- 
thing finer, so, remembering that they 
used a great many box looms in Can- 
ada I sent over there and found a 
rigid heddle made of metal with be- 
tween 8 and 9 threads to the inch. 
My wish now is to find a place in 
the United States where they make 
these and to get one with 12 or more 
threads to the inch. So far IT have 

THE 


CROSS-COUNTRY C RA FTSMA N 


The monthly news bulletin 
for all craftsmen 


1 year $2. Sample copy on request. 
P.O. Box 3515 Washington 7, D. C. 


WEAVING SERVICE 


SCOTCH Weaving wools, Botany. 
ENGLISH ‘nubby’ tweed, wool. 
IRISH linens for warp & weft. 
FRENCH fast-colored linens. 
Cottons—boucles—metallics yarns. 


NILUS LECLERC Looms 
Send 35c in COIN, please, for set of FIVE 
price lists with ACTUAL THREADS at- 
tached. 

Dorothy Rankine, Consultant 


SEARLE FARM HOME WEAVING 
SERVICE 
318 Grain Exchange, WINNIPEG, Canada 
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Open for weaving 


PURRINGTON FOLDING 


Manufactured by 
LANE LOOMS 
Haydenville, Massachusetts 








#u11018 40{ paso} 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT Inc. 


129 South Street, Dept. A2, Boston 11, Mass. 
General Agent 


Write us for information concerning looms, and your nearest outlet. 





been unable to conquer this problem 
—but I still have hopes. 

On these finer heddles we do some 
interesting pieces. One of my pupils 
made a lovely linen luncheon set to 
go with her china. She wove the mats 
on the lap loom and made the napkins 
of finer linen on a small table loom. 
We can weave 20 inches wide on the 
wooden heddle and 18% inches with 
the metal heddle. I worked out a 
sampler on the metal heddle using 
bedspread cotton and doing the lace 
weaves, including a 2-harness adapta- 
tion of the lace bronson, dukagang, 
soumak, tufted weave, and others. 

Many refinements could be made 
on this simple loom which would 
facilitate its operation but as many 
of the people I work with do not have 
too much money to spend I try to 
keep the cost as low as possible. For 
instance a stand could be made so 
that the frame would not have to 
Le propped against a table. Upright 
pieces might be put on the sides to 
hold the heddle while the weaver was 
throwing the shuttle or doing finger 
weaving. Many of my pupils come 
to classes on the bus and wish to 
take their looms home to work on 


them before the next class and any- 
thing protruding from the loom 
makes it harder to manage on a bus. 
One advantage of this simple loom is 
that people living in very small 
quarters can satisfy an urge to weave 
and still have no great storage prob- 
lem. It is gratifying to note that 
many do become interested enough to 
purchase table or floor looms after 
beginning on the lap loom. 

To give some idea of the variety 
of things that can be done on the 
lap loom, we have made scarfs for 
men out of sock yarn, stoles for 
women using weaving worsted, table 
mats in an endless variety of match 
stick bamboo, corn leaves, reeds, 
linen, heavy cotton of all kinds, 
crochet cottons, jute, rug yarn used 
as warp and weft, to name a few; 
hags of many styles and sizes using 
rug cotton, wool, nylon, rayon, or 
straw. 

Where money is not available to 
supply individual looms for instruc- 
tion this loom meets what I feel is a 
great need, for it can be fully equip- 
ped for less than ten dollars and yet 
desirable and useful articles can be 
made on it. 
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Talbots 


(Continued from page 9) 


sculpture, windows, or other features. 
!f there is duplication without refer- 
ence to others used, the result is con- 
fusion rather than unity in design. 

An important step in an ecclesias- 
tical commission is the presentation 
of the entire plan for the textiles in 
a color rendering—a drawing ren- 
dered in color. Mrs. Talbot still does 
all the color renderings. Before her 
marriage she had had _ professional 
training in architectural rendering as 
a student in the famous atelier of 
Henri Masquery who was the head 
draftsman for the firm of Richard 
B. Hunt in New York. 

Designers of textiles for churches 
must also be expert weavers of tex- 
tiles, the Talbots believe. Knowledge 
of the loom and then of all the pro- 
cesses of weaving is basic as well as 
knowing how to put on warps by 
hand, which is always necessary with 
their work. A thorough understand- 
ing of all the mechanics of weaving 





is essential for good design in tex- 
tiles. 

They now have 16 looms, all found 
in New England and none, it is be- 
lieved, made later than 1750. On 
these they weave all their fabrics, 
trom one-half inch galloon to 50 inch 
material. One is equipped with seven 
leams for velvet weaving, similar to 
the loom used fer Queen Elizabeth's 
coronation robe (see Handweaver & 
Craftsman Spring 1953). These old 
iooms are perfectly balanced, Mr. 
Talbot points out, and since they were 
nade by professional weavers for 
their own use, weavers who had to 
inake their living weaving, it is rea- 
sonable to assume that they were 
Luilt for maximum production. The 
Talbots, with all their experimenting, 
have found nothing to excel their 
early eighteenth century models. 

These looms are easy to operate 
and require only the lightest possible 
touch on the beater. All their shuttles 
also were made in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. They have 
found the 4-harness loom immensely 
versatile and use it for unusual pur- 
poses. However, they have some 
multiple harness looms, including an 
18-harness with 32 treadles. Mrs. 
Talbot now reluctantly weaves gal- 
loon at times on a small portable table 
loom because she can carry it around 
to different parts of the house but 
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Now 
Anyone Can Warp Easily! 


Using our Simplified Instructions— 
“Speed Warping and Terraspool 
Method” 


Any Loom Converted! 
Sectional Beams made for any make 
20” wide, up. 

Anywhere! 
Shipped crated, F.O.B. $35.00 


Price includes beam, ratchet brake, warping attachments, 2 instruction books. 


Write for details 


TERRACE YARN SHOP 


4038 S.W. Garden Home Road 


Portland 19, Oregon 





she prefers the larger loom for that 
also. 

At one time Mr. Talbot and his 
con, like all other men who are en- 
thusiastic about weaving, decided that 
they would design and build a 
“modern” loom which would take the 
place of all the old models. Every- 
thing went along fine until they found, 
in the course of research, in an eigh- 
teenth century book, a description 9: 
the exact type of loom they had un- 
der way. That ended their foray into 
loom building. 

Weaving fabrics for churches is 
not always a problem of ritual or 
ornament. Some architectural plans 
called for the organ to be concealed 
and what was needed was a screen 
which would conceal the organ but 
not deaden the sound. Mr. Talbot 
worked with the organ companies and 
developed a unique fabric in an open 
weave of strong cotton with a spec- 
ial hard finish which has been used 
successfully in many churches. In 
the historic St. Paul’s Methodist 
Church in Newport, Rhode Island, 
the Talbots wove a hanging in gold 
and red 18 feet by 25 feet to conceal 
the organ which was back of the 
altar. They also wove a dossal cloth 
and other pieces in keeping with the 
time in which the church was built. 

One commission to which the Tal- 
bots look back with great pleasure 
was that for the Roman Catholic 
Church of St. Paulinus, at Clairton, 
Pennsylvania, near Pittsburgh. Dur- 
ing the depression, when many steel- 
workers in the parish were out of 
work, Father Lonergan, the priest 
in charge, who had had architectural 
training, decided that the men of the 
parish could build a new church. All 
of the construction was done by the 


YOUR OWN LABELS 
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THI ee: 


Add a distinctive touch to your weav' with 





your own exclusive labels. e words “Hand 
Woven By” and your name are ted on these 
rich, satin labels. 1° wide and 3” long. Also 


idea. 


Order 18 for $1, 45 for $2, 75 for $3 
or 500 for $6.75; postpaid. No COD’s. 


BUSSARD‘’S DEPT. B 


2236 S. E. BELMONT @ PORTLAND 15, ORE. 





BERTA FREY 


158 West 22nd St., New York 11, N. Y. 
Handrroven Fabrics 
Weaving Instruction 


Summer Address: 
July. August, Woodstock, New York 





SOMETHING NEW! 


WEAVERS: FOUR NEW LEAFLETS 


Please note FOUR new leaflets listed. EACH 
loaflet has SEVEN HANDWOVEN SWATCH- 
ES. EACH leaflet costs only 50c. You get 
SEVEN woven samples, plus HINTS, NEW 
IDEAS, SUGGESTIONS for only 50c 
LEAFLET #1 Sports Jackets @ #2 Ladies’ fine 
suits, dresses @ #3 Dra @ #4 Scarves 
towels, place mats @ #5 Upholstery ¢@ 26 
Men’‘s suits, coats @ #7 Wuifle, Semi & Circu- 
lar weaves @ #8 Linen weaves @ Evening 
Begs, matching stoles @ #10 HOW to make 
handwoven Ties, with sturdy paper pottern @ 
#11 Cotton or Wool Peasant skirts, 

stoles @ 712 Bridge cloths, place mats ¢ #1 
HOW to ‘finish’ stoles, mats, scarves @ #14 
Ladies’ Coots, GUM CLOTH, for interlining. 
PICK-UP plastic shutties for Leno and laid-in. 
PLEASE SEND POSTAL NOTE or CASH to 


“WEAVES FROM WINNIPEG” 
Box 43 Winnipeg, Canada 





Strawberry Hill Studio 
MARIE PHELPS 
Sherman’s Point, Camden, Maine 
CUSTOM HANDWEAVING 
TEACHING 
Visit our studio on Penobscot Bay 
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SILK WOOL RAYON LINEN COTTON 


20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 
Beautiful Fast Colors on 4 
oz. tubes. 


3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, 
Mercerized Perle Cotton. 





NOVELTY YARNS 


8/4 Boil-Fast Carpet Warp 
—22 colors on ¥2 Ib. tubes. 


2/20 Weaving Worsted— 
36 Beautiful Colors on 2 
Oz. tubes. 


We have a complete assortment of yarns for home and commercial weaving. 


(Write for free samples) 


CONTESSA YARNS 


Dept. C, Ridgefield, Connecticut 





HAYSTACK 


MOUNTAIN 


SCHOOL 
OF 
CRAFTS 


LIBERTY, MAINE 


WRITE BOX #2 FOR BOOKLET 





REDDIGRAPHS for WEAVERS 
Don’t miss them. They’re good! Modern designs. 
Complete directions with swatches for 4 harness 
looms. 
Series 5—Monthly, oy ll thru June bat =) 
9 issues is issue 10, 


Selection 5 back need $6.50—1 issue $1.50 
Winogene B. Redding 
67 eemae Ave. Wollaston 70, Mass. 
Bernat Weaving Yarns For Sale 








AL LIED 
YARNS CORP. 


22 West 19th Street, N. Y. C. 11 
For NOVELTY YARNS 
CHENILLES 
BOUCLES 






WORSTED 
COTTON 
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Call CHelsea 3-7900-01 
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WEAVING 
FOR CONTEMPORARY HOMES 


Fall classes begin September 14, 1954 
Visitors Welcome 


Kate Van Cleve 
14 Marshal St. Brookline 46, Mass. 
Longwood 6-5615 
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Temple University in Philadelphia. 
For the restoration of Pennsbury, 
the home of William Penn on the 
Delaware River near Bristol, Penn- 
sylvania, the Talbots wove the towels 
and bedspreads in line weaving, and 
the bureau covers from actual frag- 
ments of the fabrics originally used 
in the house.. This was really an 
archeological commission since it in- 
volved the actual reproduction, as 
nearly as possible, of original ma- 
terials. Mrs. Talbot reproduced two 
unfinished pieces of needlepoint ex- 
actly as they had been left by Hannah 
Penn and her daughter Letitia when 
they left the colonies for England 
from which they never returned. 

One of the most unusual and most 
difficult commissions possibly ever 
received by any handweaver, involved 
weaving a strip of 50 two-inch 
squares of very fine copper wire on 
a silk warp which were to be used 
in the construction of a _ reduction 
coil to use in testing bridges. The 
wire was so fine that Mrs. Talbot had 
to do all the weaving under a magni- 
fying glass. There could be no let 
up on the tension and a kink in the 
wire resulted in breakage. The 
former method of constructing the 
coils called for a number of units in 
which the wire was wound on heavy 
paper tubes, which were too bulky for 
convenient use. With the handwoven 
squares, the coil could be placed in 
a box only 2 x 1 inches. The manu- 
facturers consulted the Talbots. Mrs. 
Talbot accepted the commission with 
some trepidation, but she completed 
the task successfully and machines 
are now in operation as a result of 
this experiment. 

Talbot textiles are to be found in 
many churches in Philadelphia and 
the vicinity. Christ Church in Ger- 
mantown has a dossal cloth and rid- 


“TABBY and TWILL—Wool and Wersted” 
—15 lessons in the weaving of — 


ps meeagrsine fl 
wy Be -. "ae ae o""'$10.00 
(in. “California jus 
ERMELEN “STUDIOS 
P. O. Box 1926 
Carmel-by-the-Sea, California 





dels (side hangings) of pure silk with 
heavy gold embroidery. For the Uni- 
versalist Church of the Redemption 
there a design of roses and simple 
crosses was used. At the Cathedral 
Church of Christ, Roxborough, Phila- 
delphia, they designed and executed 
in heavy linen a large dossal with 
canopy and riddels and an embroid- 
ered altar frontal. A recent commis- 
sion in Philadelphia was for a Chinese 
interdenominational church. 

Elaborately embroidered symbols. 
of the four Evangelists, angel, ox, 
lion, and eagle were used on the 
handwoven textiles for the First 
Methodist Church of Detroit, Michi- 
gan. There was also an elaborately 
embroidered dossal cloth and other 
hangings in silk and gold. At the 
time they were woven it was the 
church of the late Edsel Ford 

For the Roman Catholic church of 
St. Charles Borromeo in Newark, 
New Jersey, dossal cloths eight feet 
high were required. Talbot fabrics 
also were used for altar frontals and 
tabernacle veils. Dossals sometimes 
present complications, such as the 
one they designed and wove to use 
with an octagonal canopy for St. John 
the Baptist, a Roman Catholic church 
at Cliffside, New York. 

Heavy linen was used for the dos- 
sal for St. Stephen’s Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in Richmond, Virginia, 
and heavy cotton for the fabrics for 
the Navy Yard chapel in Philadelph- 
ia. Wool also is suitable for ecclesias- 
tical textiles. While some interiors 
call for elaborate silks enriched with 
pure gold embroidery, plainer effects 
in simple designs are entirely suitable 
for ecclesiastical textiles. The Talbots 
have never used synthetics for any 
ecclesiastical commissions. 

Their most recent commission was 
a dossal 11 feet by 35 feet of dark red 
silk and real gold thread to hang 
behind the communion table of the 
new First Presbyterian Church in 
Birmingham, Michigan, a new suburb 
near Detroit. 
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Two Harness Looms 
(Continued from page 13) 


loom allows and later sewn together. 
Many examples of such articles, 
made a century or more ago, are 
heirlooms today. 

For advanced weavers there is al- 
ways a need for experiment in color 
combinations, or yarn combinations 
such as silk and wool, ramie and 
nylon, straws and cotton or several 
types together. Spacing possibilities, 
too, can more readily be tested on 
small looms than on the large floor 
looms since, for example, a pattern 
set at 18 ends to the inch will result 
in quite a different appearance or 
proportion from the same one set at 
15 or 25 to the inch. Then again, it 
is troublesome to thread a large loom 
when only two or three towels of a 
special color arrangement are needed 
for a particular gift, not to mention 
those times when the large loom is 
already in use. 

The hobbyist will find weaving a 
more appealing, convenient pastime 
when he can take his equipment out 
on the lawn or porch on a pleasant 
Gay, or move it at will to the com- 
fort of his living room or kitchen. 

For those who want to turn a 
pastime into a profitable part-time 
or full-time business, ingenuity and 
careful workmanship are the most 
important assets. It is not merely the 
size of one’s loom that will determine 
the chance of making a profitable 
enterprise of weaving. With the 
careful application of his training 
and a well-made table loom an 
amateur can get a good start in es- 
tablishing a market for his product. 
In this respect it is perhaps better 
to begin with one or two attractive 
items than attempt to supply too 
many diverse articles. Neck scarfs or 
stoles, for example, will allow great 
variation in design, texture and color, 
yet remain within the scope of a 2- 
harness loom. The choice of items 
should, naturally, be the choice of 
the purchasing public as well, if the 
weaver is to successfully sell his 
merchandise. 

There is no question about the im- 
portance of the knowledge and ap- 
preciation of 4-harness or multiple- 
harness floor loom techniques. It is 
a fascinating horizon that, wherever 
possible, should be the goal of all 
weavers. The question is one of over- 
looking the importance of and ap- 
preciation for skill in the use of 
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simpler equipment and techniques. 

Numerous as are the attractions 
of complex looms, we should be no 
less aware of the merits of the 2- 
harness loom for the valuable asset 
it is to the student, to the expert, and 
to the hobbyist. 

Mrs. Brown is the author of Hand- 
weaving for Pleasure and Profit—A 
guide to Two Harness Weaving. This 
book, published by Harper & Bros. 
recently, has been unusually well re- 
ceived. While it deals primarily with 
2-harness weaving, the basic informa- 
tion and the discussion of techniques 
will be found of value by all weavers, 
no matter what type of looms they 
prefer. Illustrations for this article are 
by Charles A. Seger. 


Old Wheel 
(Continued from page 31) 





it will not turn at all. Belt tension 
does take experiment. It is a good 
idea to throw the belt off when not 
in use. The weather also affects the 
belt so that the tension used on a dry 
warm day is not right for a cool damp 
day. 

Check the spindle to be sure it is 
perfectly level and fits snugly in its 
loops or eyes. Sometimes the leather 
eye that holds the spindle eye has 
worn. If possible have a new one 
made or it can be filled in slightly to 
fit. I have also found it possible to 
ease or tighten the post that holds 
the spindle eye, at least on my own 
wheel. 

Did you know that the turning 
parts of a wheel need greasing, with 
graphite, if available, or if not, vase- 
line will do. 

Of course before beginning to spin, 
carding is usually necessary. Much 
ef the smoothness of a yarn depends 
on the carding, and a hand-spun yarn 
will have a character of its own, 
whether smooth or somewhat rough 
or nubby. 

Believe it or not, an old spinning 
wheel is tempermental, and left too 
long will balk, but if used regularly 
will spin smoothly. 





Cora M. Wetter of Corvallis, 
Oregon, learned to weave some seven 
years ago with Heather Thorpe of 
the Buffalo, New York, Museum of 
Science as her instructor. Much of 
her time since then has been spent in 
experimental weaving and in teach- 
ing herself to make bobbin lace and 
to spin. She is one of the many 


Bamboo for weaving 


five distinctive types in a choice of widths and 
lengths @ direct import © sample fee of 25c 
applied to first order 


Mattson bobbin winder 


this is the famous Swedish bobbin winder 
® prepaid $6.50 


Lillian Hijert 
2635—29th Ave. West 
Seattle 99, Washington 





lili blumenau 
weaving workshop 


summer course july 6 through august 14, 1954 
write for further information 


53 east 9 street, n.y.c. al, 4-7363 





AD-A-HARNESS LOOMS 
4 to 16 harnesses—24” to 56” weaving widths 
Jack Type-Rising Shed 
Fly Shuttle beaters for the larger sizes. 


“Ask the weaver who owns one.” 


L. W. MACOMBER 


166 Essex Si. Saugus, Mass. 





weavers who are becoming interested 
in spinning because of their desire 
to understand yarns more thoroughly. 
Through handweaving she became in- 
terested in reweaving and now has a 
shop which combines the two activi- 
ties satisfactorily. Her “Weave of 
the Month” developed from her own 
experience and the monthly leaflets 
offer to other weavers many of the 
ideas she worked out for herself. 


Philadelphia 
(Continued from page 22) 


contributed one of his original thread- 
ings with suggestions for treadling 
and possible materials. Members 
brought samples employing these 
directions to the following meeting. 
Often results were so varied and in- 
teresting everyone was surprised. 

Mrs. David B. Clymer was chair- 
man of the exhibition committee. 
Officers of the Guild who planned 
the show were: President, Mrs. J. 
Willard Lord; vice-president, Rob- 
ert Stafford, instructor in hand- 
weaving, Philadelphia Textile In- 
stitute ; secretary, Mrs. Earle Smith; 
treasurer, Jasper Nicolls. 

Other committee chairmen were: 
Mrs. George Schobinger, program; 
Miss Emily David, membership ; Mrs. 
Dudley Guilford, equipment and sup- 
plies; Miss Kathryn Wellman, jury 
and standards; Mrs. Alva Rogers, 
Library. 
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HAND FLOOR LOOMS 
“Cambridge” 4-harness, 6-treadle—“Ideal” 2-harness Loom— 
“Weaver's Friend” 2-harness Loom (semi-automatic) 
“Maysville” Rug Filler and “Maysville” Carpet Warp 
Write for our new catalog. 
REED LOOM CO., BOX 237 SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Makers of Looms for over 50 Years 








HANDSOME PERMANENT BINDERS 
FOR 


HANDWEAVER & CRAFTSMAN 


Binders open flat—durable leather-like covers—preserve maga- 
zines indefinitely—instructions easy to follow 


Each cover holds 8 magazines—2 complete years 
Single binder $3.50—two or more $3.00 each 


Please indicate years desired—50-51 or 52-53 
Always a welcome gift jor weavers 


Send order, with check enclosed, to 


Handweaver & Craftsman 
246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. OR 9-2748 





TEXTILES @® METALCRAFTS 
WOODWORKING @ CERAMICS 


Exceptional instruction and facilities for the beginner and advanced 


student; Professional program leading to degree; Summer workshops: 
For information write the Registrar 


SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 


65 Plymouth Avenue, So. Rochester 8, New York 





Philippine 
(Continued from page 15) 

Miss Strengell made up a series of samples which 
she showed to leading fabrics houses for general ap- 
proval. Those which aroused commercial interest were 
forwarded to the program chiefs in the Islands for mass 
production by cottage weavers working with their new 
looms. 

Her technical recommendations included use of more 
bulk dyeing and less yarn dyeing of those materials 
which tended toward brittleness. She urged the Filipinos 
to trv more vegetable and earth dyes, such as the one 
they had long made from the leaves of the bitter orange 
tree. She found that some fibers were weakened by dye- 
ing, and that others should be bleached for uniformity 
of either natural color or dyeing. 

Two of the most elegant traditional Philippine fabrics 
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were a silk called jusi, and pina, a cloth woven of barely 
visible strands of pineapple fiber. Both were expensive 
and slow to make because the natives used embroidered 
motifs for the pina and metallic threads to decorate the 
jusi. Miss Strengell suggested that these be woven plainly 
and lightly dyed, with silk-screened designs added instead 
of needlework. These ideas resulted in faster production 
and a more modern look. Jusi combined with cotton 
makes a heavier fabric for summer suits. Silk-screened 
pina can be used for dress lengths or sheer curtains. 
Soth are fitted for handbags, stoles, and other accessories. 

Watersofteners and a spray of flexible polyester resin 
were found to render some fibers more pliable and both 
waterproof and fireproof. Although hand spinning was 
considered one of the cottage industries, Miss Strengell 
believed that 75 per cent of all yarns might be more ef- 
ficiently spun in a mill, with the other 25 per cent con- 
sisting of novelty yarns hand twisted and spun. She de- 
vised many samples of these using combinations of syn- 
thetic materials with native fibers. 

Not all of the experiments were positive, however, 
Some of the grass materials, such as sabutan, agas, ticug 
and burristrips, tended to dry out when transported from 
their native climate to the artificially heated American 
interiors. Happily it was found that this liability did not 
aprly to spun or twisted fibers. 

A tough, springy fiber from the abaca tree proved ta 
be easily dyed and highly suitable for rugs. The maguey 
tree yields a harsh thread which contrasts well with 
smoother natural fibers or synthetics. And from saluyot 
comes a slubby continuous yarn. Many of these yarns 
were combined with each other, or with cotton, into at- 
tractive and durable drapery and upholstery materials. 
One set of such designs created by Miss Strengell is 
already being woven in the Islands and used as uphol- 
stery in the South Pacific models of a leading American 
automobile firm. 

The greatest triumph of the program was converting 
Filipino businessmen to buying materials made by their 
own people. Fabrics for home and office were so scarce 
immediately after the war that importation was at first 
a necessity and later became a fashion. But now the new 
colors and textures, arranged in contemporary designs, 
are as enthusiastically accepted by local buyers as they 
are by some of America’s leading fabric houses. 

Following the original Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration plan, Philippine government bureaus and private 
industries have now taken over the production and 
marketing of the new goods both locally and abroad. Al- 
ready major American fabric manufacturers and retailers 
are marketing rugs, place mats, upholstery material, 
draperies and blinds of the exotic fibers woven in modern 
styles. And householders are finding that these tropical 
textures add just the right touch of rugged contrast to 
the smoothness of contemporary interiors. 

The weaver training program in the Philippines was 
set up by the aovernment with the aid of the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Administration with Miss 
Lysbeth Wallace, a graduate of Cranbrook Academy and 
the Kansas City Art Institute in charge. Miss Wallace 
developed many experimental designs. An article on her 
work will appear in a future issue. Miss Wallace is now 
in the United States and the project is under Philippine 
government direction. 
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Take your 
summer course in handweaving 
at home through 


The Shuttle Craft Guild 


Home Study Course in Handweaving 
Write for details as given in our new 
Brochure which lists all Shuttle Craft Guild 
Services and Publications for Handweavers. 


The Shuttle Craft Guild 
Mrs Harriet Tidball, Dir. 


Kelseyville California 


Openings for Studio Instruction 
in September and October. 





south landing 
craft 
centre 


queenston, ontario 


large studio overlooking the 
lower niagara river directly opposite 
lewiston, n.y. 


individual instruction under 
personal direction of rie donker bannister. 
our yarn shop, with the largest assortment 
of weaving materials, is a weavers’ para- 
dise. leclerc looms shipped direct to all 
points in U. S. A. and Canada. 
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Loop H Linen 
Boucle - Wool 
Flake 2 Cotton 
nt E Silk 
Seed A R 
Slub - 
Ratina I Novelty 
N : 
Spiral G Mercerized 
Charles Y. Butterworth 
2222 East Susquehanna Ave. 
Phila. 25 











AUGUST WEAVING WORKSHOP 
August 2-August 13 
under the direction of 
FLORENCE E. HOUSE 
of Columbia University, Author of 
Notes on Weaving Techniques 
Also private lessons by appointment. 
Certificate awarded. 
Fall workshop in weaving & bookbinding 
dates to be announced. 

Bernat Fabri, Spinnerin and Lily yarns 
Write for complete catalog of craft 
equipment and supplies. 

For information write or call 
THE ARTS COOPERATIVE SERVICE 
340 Amsterdam Ave., New York, N. Y. 
(entrance at 201 W. 76 St.) TR 3.0507 
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Handwoven 


fabric by Laila Kart- 
thunen, Finnish weaver, who is repre- 
sented by other work in 
Scandinavia” exhibition. 


“Design in 


Pennsylvania 

(Continued from page 42) 

She is director of occupational therapy 
at the Institute of the Pennsylvania 
Hospital, Philadelphia. 

Judges for the exhibition will be 
Mrs. Mildred H. Baker, associate di- 
rector, Newark, New Jersey, Mu- 
seum; Mrs. Florence Eastmead, di- 
rector of America House, New York; 
and Miss Claire Freeman, president 
of the Associated Handweavers and 
instructor in weaving at the Y.W.C.A. 
Craft Students League, New York, 
and the Westchester Workshop, 
White Plains, New York. 

Guild craftsmen will demonstrate 
their work throughout the fair. In- 
cluded will be weaving, pottery, wood- 
work, needlework, block printing, 
leatherwork, silversmithing, book- 
binding, and rug hooking. 

The Guild now has 13 chapters: 
Carlisle, Harrisburg, Philadelphia, 
York, Lancaster, Williamsport, Al- 
toona, Allentown, Reading, Erie, 
Edinboro, Lebanon, and Doylestown. 

John H. Weikel, Palmerton, a 
member of the Allentown chapter, is 
state president. Carl Espenscheid, 
Philadelphia, exhibition chairman and 
Miss Ethel Rahauser, York, is fair 
chairman. 

Carlisle is one of the most pic- 
turesque and historic towns in Penn- 
sylvania with many Colonial, Revolu- 
tionary, and Civil War associations. 





Weoves belts, 
stoles, guest 
towels, scarfs, 
tapestries, 
place mats, 
ties and sam- 
ple patterns. 


Busy Weaver 


LOOM Bail tak 


METAL REED AND 
Made by 


OVERHEAD BEATER 

Swedish Craftsmen — r nized 
throughout the world as makers of fine s. 
2 harness loom, pene of wood. Complete with 
instruction bookle 
$17.95 FOB New York. Shipped Railway Express 
Freight Collect 
@ Excellent for classroom instruction. 
@ Occu 





hand to operate. Lightweight. 7 Ibs. 
@ Experienced Weavers are excit about its 
performance. 
Warped ready for weavi . . with three shuttles. 


Loom No. 557 with 5%” Wooden Reed. $7.50 


delivered. 
LE GOFF CO. 


110 W. 42nd St. LO 3-2836 New York 





DISTINGUISHED ang ney 


Cotton & Novel Yarns 
| yg sciected by Miss 
lean usable. 


About 15 tb. Kn 
$10.00 
PLUS POSTAGE 


17 East 53rd Street 
New York 22, N. Y. 








Eureka Yarn Co., Inc. 


621 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


(Where the Handweaver is king) 


Novelty yarns of every description, 
color and put-up. 


SILK—WOOL—RAYON—LINEN 
COTTON. 
‘also sunfast & vat dye colors) 


No order too small or too large— 
any quantity from 1 pound up. 


Free samples sent on request. 





FALL AND WINTER 
CRAFTS INSTRUCTION 


No entrance or scholastic 
requirements. 
Personalized instruction in 
small fall and winter groups. 
Excellent equipment and teaching personnel. 
Hand weaving, metalcrafts, pottery, leather- 
crafts, silk screen, spinning and dyeing, 
enamelling, and many other crafts. 
Modern living conditions in a_ beautiful 
mountain countryside. 
Special course in Photography when au- 
tumn colors are at their height: October 
11-23. 

Write the registrar for full information. 


Penland School of Handicrafts 


Penitand, North Carolina 
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the yarn Epot inc. 





545 SUTTER STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 2 
formerly doROtTHY lieBEs yaRN OEPOT 








unusual yarns in exciting Colors 
mstruction 
sample fee one dollar 








WEAVING SUPPLIES 
WARP YARNS & FILLERS 
SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


TINKLER & CO. 


527 Arch St. Philadelphia 6, Pa. 





LONG 


RAG STRIPS 


FOR WEAVERS 
All Types of Material 
Send for Price List and Samples 


RALPH S. STICHLER & SON 


Dept. HW-40, 230 Wood St. 
Reading Penna. 
Phone 5-1935 





LOOM MUSIC — fills your need 


for a weaving periodical with emphasis on good 

design and simplicity of language in teaching 

techniques; photographs of projects included. 
$4 per year; sample 45c 


Mrs. R. B. Sandin, University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alta. 
Mrs. E. M. Henderson, 20 Ritz Apts., Winnipeg, Manitoba 





SABINA FOLDING LOOM 
THREE STANDARD SIZES 


Folds to 22” 


Rigid and positive in use 


Strong non-wearing chain tie up 

® Adjustable height Rocking Seat Bench 
® Electric winders and other time saving 
Accessories 


Loom Craft Studio Wilmington, Ohio 
New address: 687 Rombach Avenue 
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Carpets 
(Continued from page 18) 


pecially in sales—but born rug men 
and specialists continued to earn a 
living in Oriental rugs. Auction 
rooms, until sometime during the 
Second World War, afforded excel- 
lent opportunities for collectors and 
the amateur public to acquire good 
Oriental rugs at prices below their 
real value. 

Having had more than 30 years’ 
experience with this merchandise, 
Mr. Raphaelian went into business 
for himself in 1934. He found time to 
advance his life work, to work on his 
book, The Hidden Language of Sym- 
bols in Oriental Rugs, and to take 
care of restoration and remodeling of 
fabulous rugs for imposing clients. 
Among these were Henry F. DuPont 
and J. D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

In the mid-forties, Oriental rugs 
began to return to favor. War and 
political interest in the Orient had 
something to do with this. But there 
was also the fact that many solid 
color carpets (like many other twen- 
tieth century furnishings) often have 
presented certain disadvantages com- 
pared with multi-colored carpets. 
There was also a reaction against use 
of so much plain color. 

People also have discovered in Ori- 
ental rugs warmth and refinement too 
often unavailable in other floor cover- 
ings. Since 1950 Mr. Raphaelian has 
found customers more and more seek- 
ing handwoven carpets, especially 
small Oriental rugs. A new collectors’ 
market has developed. Once again it 
is almost impossible to find a choice 
Oriental rug at an auction sale, and 
those rugs that were in storage are 
on floors in homes of a new genera- 
tion. 

Contrasted harmoniously on mono- 
color broadloom carpets or on lino- 
leum tile, Oriental carpets again are 
fashionable. With the excess of 
bricabrac and heavy furniture re- 
moved, we see these rugs to their ad- 
vantage in modest, simplified settings 
that call attention to the beauty of 
handweaving. Mr. Raphaelian has al- 
so discovered in these times a gratify- 
ing sympathy for his lifelong interest 
in the symbolism of Oriental rugs. 
Their patterns, profiled clearly in 
modern backgrounds, attract atten- 
tion to the meaning and origin of their 
beautiful—often enigmatic—designs. 
Eighteenth and nineteenth century 
Caucasian and Turkish rugs, in par- 





ticular, are curious and fertile in idea 
and pattern. They agree well with 
contemporary art and life, comple- 
menting forms to which we are ac- 
customed in the paintings of Matisse, 
Bonnard, and Vuillard. 


To the younger buyer of today, 
whether a decorator buying for others 
or someone buying “on his own,” who 
until recently may have associated 
Oriental rugs only with museums, a 
study of the symbols should add 
greatly to his appreciation and under- 
standing of this type of floor cover- 
ing. The symbolism of the rugs goes 
back to the earliest times and is not 
only the basis of the great part of 
modern art but has also exercised 
great influence on the ornamentation 
of many objects of daily use, present 
and past, as Dr. Felix Marti-Ibanez 
points out in his introduction to 
Raphaelian’s book. It may be that the 
modern reaction against ornament of 
any kind resulted from a lack of 
understanding of the meaning of the 
symbols. 

Mr. Raphaelian says, “Although of 
great antiquity, the symbols in Orien- 
tal rugs represent ideas which are 
still active in the minds of men. The 
rugs are a complex of motifs of uni- 
versal interest.” 

Antique Oriental rugs produced 
before 1850 by sedentary and nomad 
weavers may be classed in two 
groups: museum treasured carpets of 
Persia, India, and China and the rugs 
of Central Asia, Northwestern 
Persia, the Caucasus and Turkey. 
The latter provide the majority of 
patterns seen in rugs in stores and 
homes. 

The decorations in Oriental rugs 
have been copied for centuries by 
mixed races of artists, with the weav- 
ers usually creating one rug from 
another. This is especially true of the 
making of rugs in Western Asia, 
where home weavers and nomads re- 
produced symbols of all the civiliza- 
tions of the land mass between Egypt 
and China. 

Every mark and design, especially 
among primitive artists, represented 
vital ideas. Primitive man sought 
through graphic expression, pictures 
and images, to express sexual and re- 
ligious themes, matters of love and 
fear, life and death. The symbols 
gathered complex meanings as they 
passed from creators to later artists 
and became generalized. They were 
revised in form to suit priests and 
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rulers and reinterpreted for special 
purposes. 

Not many Oriental rugs retain the 
purity of unadorned symbolism. Pass- 
ing from country to country, from 
generation to generation, the meaning 
was lost. Later weavers, using sym- 
bolic motifs without knowledge of 
their meaning, either changed them 
or respectfully copied them as in- 
herited ornament. 

In the evolution of design in rug 
making in Western Asia there was a 
tendency to abbreviate or reduce a 
figure in order to enclose it in a given 
space and lessen the work of the 
weaver, especially when a motif hap- 
pened to be complicated or curvilin- 
ear. Images also were modified 
through addition and embellishment 
dictated by the esthetic considerations 
of the weaver’s personal thought. 

The charm of the rugs of North- 
western Persia, the Caucasus, and 
Turkey was created by the freedom of 
the weavers in mixing hieroglyphic, 
geometric, and naturalistic forms. 
Consequently the symbols in these 
rugs are difficult to identify. Mixtures 
are rare, however, in rugs of the Far 
East. Chinese carpets have variety in 
abundance, but the meaning of the 
motifs is clear and the plan controlled, 
as in well-planned Persian and Indian 
naturalistic carpets. 


Chinese rugs were first really 
known in the West after the Boxer 
rebellion in 1900 when palace carpets, 
temple pillar hangings, mats, and 
saddle covers of antique craftsman- 
ship were seen and Chinese carpets 
became the fashion. Early examples 
are rare. 

Rugs of late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries include a few 
woven of silk, some camel hair, with 
a majority of soft wool, loosely 
knotted on cotton warp. These are 
not strong but perfection of design, 
elegant color, and brilliant fantasy 
make up for lack of strength. 

Motifs are not outlined, as often 
the case in other Oriental weaving, 
but are sheared, or clipped in em- 
bossed effect. Chinese rugs are not 
woven from older examples or 
models, but are knotted from an orig- 
inal paper pattern set up beside the 
loom. The craftsmanship in construc- 
ting side and end borders and corner 
designs is the most skillful in Oriental 
weaving. Borders are symmetrical, 
corners perfectly joined or mitered. 
Nothing is distorted, unmatched, or 
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left incomplete—the opposite of the 
invented or freehand copying in Cau- 
casian weaving. 

Often Caucasian rugs are a miracle 
of compression and distension of mo- 
tifs, with unmatched border widths 
and reckless joining of corner decora- 
tions. The Chinese carpets, however, 
are like a planned painting or draw- 
ing—the work of men, trained artists 
—who also do the weaving. Weaving 
often is the work of women and chil- 
dren of primitive skill in others. The 
Chinese influence was felt in other 
countries where rugs were produced, 
especially Persia and Central Asia. 

The first rugs undoubtedly had only 
a few symbols. They were done in 
flat or kilim weave—a kind of tapes- 
try. There is no evidence of knotted 
rugs before the Christian era, but it 
is claimed that rug knotting developed 
shortly after plain weave and that pile 
rugs are represented in Pre-Christian 
monuments. Probably they were first 
developed by nomads and peasants 
who added tufts of wool and other 
animal hair to their kilims for warmth. 
Shearing, clippings, use of fine wools, 
complex systems of knotting came 
in later and more slowly. Upland 
peasants of Asia Minor still knot in 
tufts of wool for warmth and rain- 
proofing in their cloaks. 

Designs show Christian influence 
from Armenian rug weavers: geo- 
metrical designs from Arabs and 
effects of Arabian borrowing and sys- 
tematizing of foreign cultures. The 
dragon rugs of Kuba are most trea- 
sured in Caucasian weaving of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

In the closing paragraph of the 
book to which he devoted 50 years. 
Mr. Raphaelian says, “The descend- 
ants of the weavers who produced the 
work, colors, and designs—handwork 
essential to fine art—have found other 
employment; for example, in rug 
factories and oil fields. East has be- 
come West and no one needs to take 
a year, perhaps a lifetime, to weave 
and knot a rug. Nevertheless, the 
urgent value put on time simply in- 
creases the value of the fabrics which 
took time.” 

After five decades of experience, 
Mr. Raphaelian is convinced that— 
in the long run, at least—it pays to 
weave (as well as buy) handwoven 
carpets. The value of human spirit 
always will be missing in things made 
under commercial pressure and by 
machine. 








EDNA SWARD BURCHARD 
Designer-W eaver 


Studio—367 Euclid Avenue, Oakland, Calif. 


Private and Class Instruction, 
Beginners and Advanced 

















MYRTLE A. BROWN 
Weaving Instruction 
for Beginners and Advanced Students 


BROWN STUDIO 
203 W. 78th Street New York 24, N. Y. 
TRafalgar 7-7718 





WOOLEN 
YARN 


Made of Virgin Wool especially for 


HAND WEAVERS 
3600 Yards to Pound 
“The whole piece was woven with 
only two broken threads.” 
20 Attractive Heathers 


Free Color Card 


HANDWEAVING YARN CO. 
P.O. Box 7145H Elkins Park, Pa. 





CRAFT STUDENTS 





League of the YWCA-22nd Year 






Weaving 
| Ceramics 
| Painting 


Jeweiry 
Silversmithin 
Cabinet-making 
Enameling 
Men, Women. Day, Evening. Catalog HC. 


140 West 22nd St., N.Y.C. CH 3-5747 


Sculpture 
Bookbind 
Metalwo 





silks, silks, silks 


robin & russ handweavers 
10 west anapamu street 
santa barbara, calif. 


your name added to mailing list 25c¢ 
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A complete, inexpensive text 


—_— 
WEAVIN 


FOR PLEASURE 
AND PROFIT 


A Guide to Two-Harness Weaving 


By HARRIETTE J. BROWN 


@ Here isa complete intro- 
duction to every operative as- 
pect of an increasingly profit- 

able craft—two-harness weaving. Written clearly 
and simply for beginners as well as advanced 
weavers, it describes the purposes of the two- 
harness loom, its accessories, and explains in de- 
tail the techniques for its use. Directions are 
accompanied by sketches of each step. In addi- 
tion to fundamental techniques, the book gives 
detailed information on finer points of the art, 
and on how to recognize, correct and avoid 
errors. Illustrated with over 180 line drawings. 





$4.50 at your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 E. 33rd St. New York 16, N. Y. 








HOMEWEAVERS! NEW YARNS! 
DIFFERENT YARNS! 


“We Fill Orders Ranging from 1 Oz. to 1000 Lbs.” 
Write for our FREE SAMPLE COLOR CARDS con- 


cerning our yarns which have been acclaimed b 
weaving experts as the most outstanding in their 
wide range for distinctive styling and designing. 


BOUCLES SARAN 
BELASTRAWS COTTON WARPS 
NUBBY BOUCLES RAYON WARPS 


RAYON AND SILK SUPPORTED METALLICS 
NOVELTY METALLICS 
DRAPERY AND UPHOLSTERY YARNS, ETC. 
















“All our metallics are non-tarnishable and washable” 






These yarns represent our standard 
supply and are available at all times. 







“FOR YARN NEEDS” “HOME YARN LEADS” 












HOME YARNS CO. 
645 Hegeman Ave., Dept. B, Brooklyn 7, N. Y. 
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Further Comments on Looms 
by L. W. MACOMBER 


The article entitled “What Loom Shall I Buy” by 
sill Carter on page 40 of your Winter issue is interest- 
ing and informative. However, we would like to fake 
exception to, elaborate on, or perhaps express a con- 
trary cpinion regarding some of his statements. 

First, in regard to lamms. He fails to mention the level 
lamm which is undoubtedly superior to all other types. 
This type, although expensive, stays level at all times, 
has the same amount of motion above all pedals and re- 
quires the same amount of pressure to operate a harness 
wherever in its length a pedal is attached. 

Second, warp beams. He mentions the shortcomings 
of the sectional beam method of warping as being serious, 
due to build up in the center of, and a slough off at the 
edges of each section, causing unequal thread lengths 
and consequent serious trouble later. I would like to 
state that no sectional beam user need have any trouble 
of this kind if he has the proper equipment. The answer 
is a good thread guide and tensioner, properly mounted 
and controlled. Hundreds of sectional beam users put 
on from 25 to 100 yards of warp without later trouble 
of any kind, attributable to the method of warping. 

Third, treadles. It is true that treadles hinged at the 
front are easier to find and require less foot motion to 
raise a harness. However, the pressure to raise a harness, 
when hinged at the front is about four times that re- 
quired when hinged at the back, and this becomes serious 
on multiple harness, rising shed looms of substantial 
width. 

Treadles hinged at the front are practical for 4 or 6- 
harness looms up to perhaps 48-inch in width. On a 32- 
inch rising shed loom with pedals hinged at the back 
the pressure required on a pedal is about one pound per 
liarness raised. 

When raising two harnesses per pedal, which is com- 
mon in many patterns, the pedal pressure is two pounds. 
If pedals are hinged at the front the pressure may be 
six or eight pounds which is not serious, but this will 
increase proportionately as the width of the loom in- 
creases. 

To illustrate an extreme condition. Some patterns on 
a 16-harness loom require up to 15 harnesses to be raised 
by one treadle. If this loom is 48 inches wide, the pedal 
pressure hinged at the back might be 22 pounds and if 
hinged at the front, near 80 pounds. 

Fourth, shuttles. The design of the shuttle used in the 
power loom with a long non-rotating bobbin from which 
the thread unwinds from the end has one particular ad- 
vantage not yet appreciated by hand weavers. This is the 
fact that the tension on the weft thread can be controlled, 
which greatly improves the weave with little or no at- 
tention necessary to avoid loops and draw in at the 
selvage. 

With a rotating bobbin an excessive and non-constant 
tension is applied to the weft due to the variable inertia 
of the bobbin and the fact that it must suddenly start 
rotating when the shuttle is thrown. 

We trust that some shuttle manufacturer will in time 
design and sell a shuttle of this type, designed for, and 
within the price range of hand weavers. 
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WEAVER’S BOOKSHELF 


The books reviewed in the following pages are those Handweaver & 
Craftsman believes will be of value to weavers both in their own craft and in 
related fields which are of importance to them. Many of the reference books 
could be profitably purchased for guild libraries. 


Bizarre Silks 

A beautifully produced book which 
describes the large “exotic and ab- 
stract” asymmetric floral patterns in 
silk which, due to the activities of the 
English East India Company, hit 
Europe around 1700. The local 
weavers decried these silks as “ef- 
feminate luxuries of the East” but 
the Indian designs, along with the 
Indian upper class sense of cleanli- 
ness, had come to stay. Even today 
textile designers can learn from these 
highly imaginative floral derivative 
patterns which arrived in Europe just 
when a “miserable stagnation in all 
the principal silk mills” prevailed. 
This book contains 172 pages of in- 
teresting text, 95 smaller illustra- 
tions and 50 full page plates with 
each of the latter carrying a page of 
description which includes the 
ground, size of repeat, colors, style, 
present location, material, warp and 
weft. The author was for 26 years 
the director of the Danish Museum 
of Decorative Arts. The text is in 
English. 
Bizarre Designs in Silk—Trade 
and Traditions by Vilhelm Sol- 
mann. Ejnar Munksgaar Copen- 
hagen Denmark. 94% by 13 270 
pages, 50 page plates, paper $12, 
board $13. Available at Museum 
Books, New York 17. 





Peruvian Art 

As the author of this interesting 
book observes, “weaving was the out- 
standing craft of ancient Peru,” and 
“the ancient Peruvian weaver prac- 
ticed every technique known to hand- 
loom weavers in the world and some 
unknown anywhere outside Peru.” 
The fibers mostly used were cotton 
and the wool from the llamas and 
the threads were exceedingly fine 
even by modern standards. The 
simple back strap loom was most 
commonly used and both vegetable 
and mineral dyes were used. The 
technical excellence of these textiles 
is extremely high and the designs are 
made “to established formulas rather 
than by spontaneous reaction to an 
artistic problem.” With these weavers 
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time was no object and on some of 
the pieces the work hours must be 
counted in years and evidently took 
a major part of their leisure time. 
The illustrations, some in color, of 
the textiles and other craft of the 
Andes dating from c.400 B. C. to the 
Spanish conquest are unusually well 
done. The author was a professor of 
anthropology at Yale and an out- 
standing authority on the subject. 
Ancient Arts of the Andes by 
Wendell C. Bennett. The Museum 
of Modern Art, New York 19. 72 
by 10, 188 pages, 208 illustrations. 
$6.50. 





Weaving, Jr. 

This is a manual on weaving which 
has been “created expressly for the 
youngest reader” and describes with 
unusually well done diagrams and 
brief, clear text the construction of 
the simple equipment and the pro- 
cedure in making such useful articles 
as book marks, zipper purses, knit- 
ting bags, rag rugs, candy baskets 
and hooked rugs. Loop weaving, 
Egyptian tapestry weaving, Indian 
bead weaving, spool weaving and 
finger weaving are also explained for 
young fingers and young minds. See 
review on Swedish Design Magazine 
Kontur 3. 

Weaving by Roger Lewis. Alfred 
A. Knopf, New York 22. 6 by 8, 
44 pages, illustrated. $1.50. 





Swedish Design 

This periodical covers contempo- 
rary Swedish design in various fields. 
It first attempts to define the char- 
acteristics of Swedish design and then 
gives illustrated articles on a 2200 
square foot drapery for the United 
Nations headquarters, the interiors 
for a school, kitchen utensils, Swed- 
ish glass, and ceramics. The national 
importance of such interest in design 
is given in a quotation of Herbert 
Read to the effect that, “a cessation 
of handwork involves the decay of 
our civilization,” and that he believes 
there is evidence that this decomposi- 
tion has already begun. Craft train- 
ing for young children is suggested 
as an antidote. The magazine is well 





MONOGRAMMING 
HERALDIC DESIGNING 
Coats of Arms Research 
Technical Art Books for Craftsmen 
Personal attention given to all inquiries. 
Vv. C. BERGLING, Publisher 
Box 523 Coral Gables, Florida 








A wonderful new book for 
hand-weavers with . . . 

* Unusual weaves collected by 
the Dean of American Hand-weavers 

* Loom draft diagrams 

® 8 glorious full-color pages 

® Weaving in occupational 

therapy 
Byways in Hand-weaving 
By Mary Meigs Atwater 
$8.50 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 





MAYPOLE WEAVING YARNS 
Three Beautiful Sample Cards 


WEAVING YARNS—NOVELTY YARNS 
DRESS & GARMENT YARNS—All for $1 
TO APPLY ON FUTURE ORDER 


viries also invited. 


OREGON WORSTED CO. 
8300 S.E. McLaughlin Portland, 





How to 
Sell 


Your 
Handicrafts 


By ROBERT G. HART. If you have a 
hand-made product and want to make it 
pay, this brand-new, up-to-date book will 
show you how, where and when to sell it. 
How to price your product, how to know its 
salability, how to sell it through stores— 
these are just a few of the chapters that will 
show you how to turn your craft ability into 
solid and regular cash. It’s the first practical 
reference—and hand-book on the subject—by 
a national authority on handicraft problems. 


$2.75 


Order from your bookstore or send 
coupon below. 





DAVID McKAY CO., Inc. 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 3 


I enclose 0 check, 0 money order for 
$2.75 for my copy of HOW TO SELL 
YOUR HANDICRAFTS. Please send 
postpaid to 
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A HANDWEAVER’S 


SOURCE BOOK 


MARGUERITE P. DAVISON, Editor 


A valuable source of historic weaving 
patterns for the four harness handloom 
carefully selected from the Allen collection 
of original drafts in overshot. 


Easy to Understand — Easy to Weave 


Size 8% x 10%, — 224 Patterns — 240 Pages 
Printed by Offset in Sepia Ink on Curtis (Tweedweave) Paper 


Cloth with Gold Stamping, Price $12.00 with 16c Postage 


MARGUERITE P. DAVISON, BOX 299, SWARTHMORE, PA. 


(CASH WITH ORDERS) 








SUNSET HANDMADE RUGS. By a dis- 
tinguished craft writer, Doris Aller, this 
book contains a fresh approach to the de- 
signing of rugs, both traditional and con- 
temporary. How to develop a color scheme, 
how to dye large and small quantities of 
raw material and finished rugs, how to 
clean and cae for handmade rugs with 
details which show the author’s practical as 
well as artistic approach. 


Paper bound: $1.75 Casebound: $3.00 
Lane Publishing Co. 


Dept. H Menlo Park, California 














UNUSUAL YARNS 
For Warp and Weft 


Reasonably Priced 


@ From Mill-End Lots of Famous Spinners 
@ SWATCH CARD SERVICE. Send $1.00 for 
basic set of 10 Swatch Cards showing a wide 
range of yarns and colors, useful for constant 
reference. This fee and an order entitles regu- 
lar customers to receive additional swatch 
cards of new yarns free of charge, as they 
are issued. 

@ Fibres Ready for Hand-Spinning, by the 
pound, Carded-combed wool, nylon, rayon, 
flax, orion, vicara, angora. 


NEW ADDRESS 


We are pleased to announce that we have 
moved to new and larger quarters for more 
efficient service to you. Kindly note change 
of address for your files. 


Yarn Arts Guild 


WHITESTONE 57, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
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illustrated in black and white and in 
color and gives an interestinga cross 
section of present day Swedish in- 
dustrial design. 

Kontur 3. Published by the Swed- 
ish Society of Industrial Design 
Stockholm Sweden. Available at 
the American-Swedish News Ex- 
change, 630 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 20. 8 by 102, 64 pages. $1.60. 





Swedish Weaving 

This well illustrated book of over 
100 Swedish weaving patterns, for 
each example gives the draft, has a de- 
tail photograph of the finished mate- 
rial, and pertinent data on the fabric. 
There are 16 pages of full color 
plates of the drapery material, table 
mats, and napkins, up- 
holstery material, blankets and robes, 
«kirts, dress materials, rugs and ryas 
described in the text and in the 
drafts. The text is in Swedish but 
the diagrams and illustrations will be 
sufficient for the experienced weaver. 
Vavmonster by Malin Selander. 
Published in Sweden. 6% by 10, 
102 pages, illustrated, $6.95. Avail- 
able at Craft & Hobby Book Serv- 
ice, Monterey, Calif. 


cushions, 





Fibre Identification 


The author reminds us that there 
are over 2,000 animal and plant fibres 
although only a minor part are used 
to any extent, if at all, and to these 
must be added the many man-made 
bres. These man-made fibres have 
made identification more coniplex 
and difficult and besides their mix- 
tures with the natural fibres, we must 
now also consider the numerous 
combinations of man-made fibres. A 
description of the microscope, its use, 
and the preparation of the test pieces 
for examination are given. The book 


concludes with 312 photomicrographs 
of various fibres in 80,160 and 800 
magnification. This authoritative book 
is an English translation of a well 
known Swiss handbook and should 
appeal to the advanced weaver. 
The Identification of Textile 
Fibres—Qualitative and Quanti- 
tative Analysis of Fibre Blends by 
Bruno Luniak. 7% by 9%, 177 
pages, 310 photomicrographs and 
14 tables. Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
London. Available at the British 
Book Centre, New York 22. 
$10.00. 





“One of the Finest Handweaving Books | Have 
Even Seen’’* 


VAVYMONSTER 
(WEAVING PATTERNS) 


A New Book of Contemporary 
Swedish Hand Weaving Patterns 


by Malin Selander 


160 EXCITINGLY BEAUTIFUL WEAVING 
PATTERNS, INCLUDING TIE UP AND 
TREADLING DRAFTS FOR EACH. 


Clear large detailed photographs of tech- 
niques. 133 brilliant color illustrations on 16 
glowing color plates comprising a wealth of 
textures and techniques. The majority of the 
weaves are four harness, with some multiple 
harness weaves. Twills, Honeycomb, Lace and 
Linen Weaves, Rosepath, Extended Point Twills, 
Dameasks etc. for Upholstery Fabrics, Curtains, 
Towels, Draperies, Blankets, Skirts and Dresses, 
and many others too numerous to list. * Harriet 
D. Tidball of Shuttle Craft Guild in a rave review 
writes in part: “Outstandingly Remarkable, Hop- 
ing that every handweaver who can find inspira- 
tion from sumptuous color illustrations, and 
wishes the guide of clearly presented drafts, tie- 
ups, and treadling orders, will own a copy of 
one of the finest handweaving books | have 
ever seen. My copy came before | had the price 
and | anticipated that it would be much higher. 
This is a rich book, and there is not one poorly 
designed textile in the lot.” Price $6.95 post- 
paid. Order from 


CRAFT & HOBBY BOOK SERVICE, 
Dept. HW, Coast Route, Monterey, Calif. 


Send For Free New Weaving Book 
Catalog Listing 150 Weaving Titles 





Ross Matthews 


CORPORATION 
85 Portland St., Fall River, Mass 


METALLICS, RIC RAC 
COTTON, RAYON, WOOL 
NYLON, NOVELTY YARNS 
PLAIN & BEADED PLASTICS 
Natural and Colors 
SISAL IN 12 COLORS 
ELASTIC & 
NOVELTY BRAIDS 
14” Carpet Binding 
All widths & Colors 


Samples on Request—25c 





Handweaver & Craftsman 





Yarn of 100% 
virgin 
ALPACA! 


One of the world’s 
rarest and finest hair 
fibers . . . from the 
high Andes moun- 
tains of Peru. Superb 
| i yarn for HAND- 
WEAVING priceless coats, suits, stoles— 
or for KNITTING sweaters, socks, gloves. 
You will enjoy working with these beautiful yarns. 
In natural plain colors and exciting 
mixed tweeds. 


At your local knitting shop or write 
for descriptive fold 


GOOD NEIGHBOR IMPORTS 


400 Bloomfie!d Ave. Bloomfield, N. J. 











HANDWEAVERS’ REFERENCE 
to articles on weaving, compiled from 
many sources, cross-indexed, 94 pages, by 
Mary E Black, author of Key to Weaving. 
$3.00 postpaid. Order from 
MARY E. BLACK 
Box 14, Bedford, Nova Scotia, Canada 








On the following five pages you will 
find the index for the years 1950, 1951, 
1952, and 1953 of Handweaver & Craftsman. 





Vol. 1, 1950. Spring (April, 1950), 
Summer, Fall. 

Vol. 2, 1951. Winter (1950-1951), 
Spring, Summer, Fall. 

Vol. 3, 1952. Winter (1951-1952), 
Spring, Summer, Fall. 

Vol. 4, 1953. Winter (1952-1953), 


Spring, Summer, Fall. 
A Quarterly Publication for 
all Handweavers 
Published the 15th of January, April, 
July, & October. 





YARDAGE COUNTER 


. Enjoy Sectional 






Get the yardage counter, 
an efficient time and money 
. saver, and see how easy it is to 
wind accurately measured spools from 
cone, skein, or hank. Don’t guess, don’t 
waste warp, Know your exact yardage 
easily, conveniently for any kind of 
weaving. Money back if not satisfied. 


Complete directions 
supplied No c.0.D.', SEQ 95 
please wi 


POSTPAID 


RICHARD B. COE 








Abbreviations: Sp—Spring, Su 


F—Fall, W —W inter. 





CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISING 


Summer, 





“RAG RUG WEAVERS AND BRAIDERS—write to 
Lee A. Cohn, 8012 Cooke Road, Elkins Park 17, 
Penna., for samples and prices of all grades of NEW 
rags and textile specialties to fit your requirements 
Loopers, Strips, Headings, Quilt Blocks stocked. All 
inquiries and orders promptly tended. Odd requests 
welcomed.”’ 


WANTED—-Handweaver especially skilled in weaving 
MEN’S WOOL SHIRTS. Write Box HC 5, Hand 
weaver and Craftsman, 246 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 1 


Fly Shuttle Hand Looms Seventy-Two Inches Wide 
Crompton Knowles dobby overhead motion for thirty 
harnesses. Pick wheel automatic take up. $100 each 
Community Craft Weavers, 1880 Broadway, New York 
23, N. ¥ 


CELLOPHANE for 4 place mats on shuttle ready to 
weave. Clear $1.50, Amber $1.75 plus postage 
Bride Brooke Enterprises, Niantic, Connecticut. 


For Sale—Weaving Yarns by Oregon Worsted Mills 
36 beautiful colors. Sample card—35c. Dorothy Tay 
lor, Box 202, Lakeview, Oregon. 


WEAVE OF THE MONTH Series I]—Weaving di- 
rections with swatches. Sample $.50, one year $5.00 
Cora M. Wetter, 125 North 4th, Corvallis, Oregon. 


For Sale—Loom Anchors—4 for $2.00 Post Paid 
Pogwood—14 inch ‘‘No Pull or Kink’’ shuttle with 3 
wood quills. Postpaid—$4.50. Loom Craft Studio, 
687 Rombach Avenue, Wilmington, Ohio 


Handweaving Yarns, natural or colors matched. Sam 
ples Direct, Reasonable. Sample Weaving. Manfred 
Goldschmidt, 17 East 42nd Street, New York 24, 
N. ¥. 


Norwegian & Swedish Homespun, $5.00 Ib. Shuttles 
$1.50 up. Mattson winders $6.00, postpaid. Craft 
Shop, 1310 Main Street, Vancouver, Washington. 
Two power looms, winding machinery, ete. Complete 
outfit for small business. Bargain. Must Sell. Box 
HC 13, Handweaver and Craftsman, 246 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City 1. 


Wanted: Custon weaving of upholstery, drapery or 
‘lothing material to 48” 12 harness. References. Ver 
mont studio. Box HC 14, Handweaver and Craftsman, 
246 Fifth Avenue, New York City 1 





For Sale— 

Books on Weaving, Design, Ornament and the Crafts, 
both new and old, and in all languages. E. WEYHE 
BOOKSHOP, 794 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 21. 


Qualified handweaver wishes fall position; instructinz, 
or supervisor of weave shop; vicinity central Long 
Island. Box HC 16, Handweaver and Craftsman, 246 
Fifth Avenue, New York City 1 


For Sale— Antique 2 harness carpet loom. Overhead 
heater. Weaves 40” wide. Esther Plank, Boyertown, 
Route 2, Pennsylvania. Tel. Boyertown 7-8977. 


RENT A LOOM: $11.00 per month plus transporta 
tion both ways and $25.00 deposit. 22 inch fou 
harness foot treadle, rising shod loom. Hughes Faw 
cett, Inc., 115 Franklin St., Now York 13, N. ¥ 


Order back numbers of HANDWEAVER AND CRAFTS- 
MAN now while all are still available at $1.00 a 
copy except for first three issues (Spring, Summer, 
Fall, 1950) at $1.25 each. Prices will increase after 
January 1, 1955. Send checks or money orders to 
Handweaver and Craftsman, 246 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 1, New York 


FALL STUDY GROUP. Limited classes for Begin 
ners and advanced students. Beatrice Bernardi, de 
signer and lecturer, instructor. For information write 
Virginia Holmes, P.0. Box 244, Kentfield, California 


Run a spare-time Greeting Card and Gift Shop at 
home. Show friends samples of our new 1954 Christ- 
mas and All-Oecasion Greeting Cards. Take their 
orders and earn up to 100% profit. No experience 
necessary. Costs nothing to try. Write today for 
samples on approval. Regal Greetings, Dept. 19, 
Ferndale, Michigan. 

FREE! Earn-While-You-Learn Leathercraft Catalog. 
Fascinating and profitable hobby. Write today! Tandy 
Leather, Box 397HC, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


HAND CARDS: We manufacture a full line of hand 
cards for carding weol, tow, cotton, ete. Write for 
information. E. B. FRYE & SON, Wilton, New 
Hampshire. 





CLASSIFIED ADI’ERTISING RATES: 25c per word, 20 word minimum 
Count 6 words for box number and address. IVe forward all mail received in 
answer to box numbers and submit postage bills. Full payment for advertisements 
must be received in advance with copy. Address: Personals Department: Hand- 
weaver and Craftsman, 246 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. The publisher assumes 
no responsibility for services or items advertised here. 





Renew your subscription now! 


Summer 1954 


Goldens Bridge, N. Y. 





KNOX: Linen Thread-Mercerized, samples 25c— 
Applied on first order. 
BERNAT: Fabri, Weaving Afghan, Crewel, Tap- 
estry, smali & large sks 
MATTSON: Bobbin Winders 


THE YARN MART 


Importers 
817 Pine Street Seattle 1, Wash. 





PATENTED 
FOLDING LOOMS 


4 to 16 harness 


Also rigid floor looms 
and table looms 


Warping reels—warping frames 
String heddles—shuttles 
Benches—reeds—swifts 

raddies, etc. 


BERGMAN LOOMS 


R. 1, Box 185 Poulsbo, Wash. 





RAW SILK YARN 
New Supplies of 
NOIL SILK YARNS 


Send for Samples 


R. LANDES 
Seattle 5, Wash 


PENT 
YARNS 


“A JOY TO WEAVE” 
FRENCH SPUN WORSTED 
HAND WEAVING YARNS 
TOP QUALITY 100% VIRGIN WOOL 
50 Colors 
Send for Free Samples 


PENT YARNS 


POST OFFICE BOX 1143 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


4735 6th N.E. 
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A 
Acton, Joseph D. (fabrics), Sp 50, 33; Sp 53, 4 
ican Institute of Decorators Competition, S 

= ye 44; Su 51, 38; F 51, 10; W 51-52, 38; 
3, 

Alaska, Weaving in, Su 53, 27 

Albers, Anni, Sp 50, 15, 28; Su 52, 63 

Alexander, Lynn (tapestries), Su 53, 30 

Algebraic E So sl . Handwoven Textiles, Sp 53, 20 

Allen, Laura 

American oa s i educational Council; Su 53, 43 (Exhibi- 
tion for U. S. Department of State) ; Designer Craftsman 
1953, W 52-53, 46; F 53, 73 

American Handweaving, Berta Frey, Sp 50, 5 

Ames, Helen B.—A Florida Weaver's Use of Native Materials, 
Sp 53, 50 
—Handweaving i in a Naval Hospital, W 52-53, 52 
—Handwoven Fabrics on the High Seas, Sp 51, 9 
—New York University’s Industrial Arts Conference, Su 

50, 13 

—Weaving in New York City’s Hospitals, F 50, 15 

Amram, Hortense—New Forms from Old Traditions, W 51- 52, 27 
—Why Not Start Your Own Museum? Su 53, 28 

Art Education in the United States Today, Lili Blumenau, Su 


Atwater, Mary Meigs, Sp 50, 24, 50; W 52-53, 1 
—A Quarter Century of Handweavers’ Progress, Sp 51, 5 
——Texture Weaving—What and Why, W 50-51, 33 
—What and Why of 7 Sp 52, 18 


50, 31; W 
u 52, 30; Sp 


Bamboo, Sp 50, 32; W 50-51, 11 ff; Sp 51, 18; Su 51, 40; F 52, 


Baskets, Sp 53, 9 ff 
Belangie, Michael, F 5i, 46 
Bellamy, Virginia Woods, W 50-51, 22 
Bergman, Margaret, Sp 50, 6, 12 
Bernadotte, Sigvard (rug designer), Su 50, 37 
Bird, Junius B.—Before Heddles Were Invented, Su ae 
Black, Mary E.—Weaving in Nova Scotia, F 51, 5 
Blind, New York — for the Education of the, (Esther 
Mattson) Sp 53, 23 
Blum, Abbie J., Sp 51, 9 ff, 50; Su 53, 32 ff; W 52-53, 15 
Blumenau, Lili, Sp 50, 48 
—Art Education in the United States Today, Su 51, 30 
-—Designs in Ancient Figured Silks, W 50-51, 5 
—1953 Scholastic Awards (Natl H. S. Art Competition), 
F 53, 30 
—On Textures, Su 50, 8 
—Planning and Weaving New Stripes, F 53, 9 
—Pre-Incan Weavers of Peru, Su 52, 12 
—Textiles in the United Nations Buildings, W 52-53, 10 
—Use of Novelty Yarns in Weaving, Sp 52, 16 
—Weaver Craftsman in the Contemporary Scene, Sp 50, 13 
—Weaver-Designer Plans a Fabric, W 51-52, 8 
—Weaves in Figured Silks, Sp 51, 25 
Bookshelf, Weavers’, appears in each issue 
Breeze, Helen (See Gadred Weavers), Su 50, 58; F 51, 20; Sp 
52, 22 
Britain, Festival of, Sp 51, 11, 38 
British Design on Tour, Su 53, 23 
British Revival in Handweaving, Su 53, 21 
Brokaw, Edith H., F 52, 50 
—Evolution of the Multi-Loom, F 52, 9 
Brookes, Mrs. V. Gay, F 51, 49 
Brooks, Marguerite, F 50, 41 
Brophil, Gladys Rogers—“Good Design,” 1951, Sp 51, 38 
—International Trade Fair, F 50, 31 
Brown, Myrtle A.—Yarns for Handweaving, Su 50, 22 
Bryan, Dorothy—Chenille Rugs from Calif., Su 51, 22 
—Contemporary Religious Art in Calif.. W 52-53, 7 
—Designing Upholstery Fabrics (Vesta Vetter), W 52-53, 20 
—Handweaving in Period and Contemporary Interiors (Con- 
temporary Handweavers of Calif.). F 53, 16 
—High Fashion in Handweaving, W 50-51, 20 
—Kay Geary, Sp 52, 26 
—Maria Kipp, W 51-52. 15 
—Michael Belangie. F 51, 46 
—Open Tapestries by Lynn Alexander, Su 53, 30 
—Richmond Art Center, Su 52, 34 
—Some Contemporary Weavers in Northern Calif., F 50, 9 
—Training in Handweaving on the Pacific Coast, Sp 51, 16 
—West Coast Weaving in Modern Interiors (Contemporary 
Handweavers of Calif.) F 52, 


Canadian Weaving, Su 53, 36 
a , Bret, Sp mune 33, Sp 53, 
eaving, F 51, 40 :F So i (article) 


Carding Wool, Su 51, 20; Sp 52, cover 
bie t Design Competition, International, W 50-51, 43; Sp 51, 
2, 36; Su 5 
Pe Modern Baad. Sl F 52, 45 
Carpet Woven for Church, F 51, 23 
Carter, Bill (W. H.)—lIt’s Not so Easy as It Sounds (Hand- 
Skill Loom) W 52-53, 56 
—Knowledge of Shuttles is Important, Su 51, 31 
—What Loom Shall! I Buy? F 52, 14 
—Your Selvage is Showing, W 51-52, 21 
Chase, Ethel (See Gadred Weavers), Su 50, 57 
Cherokee Crafts, Eastern, Sp 53, 9 
Chingren, Georgia B. (drapery) Su 50, 4 
Choy, Katherine, F 51, 37 
City of Paris Show, Sp 51, 55 
Classes, courses, workshops in weaving (not mentioned else- 
where). Includes all types of classes—adult education, elementary 
schools through university; school exhibitions and related activi- 
ties. 
Adult Education Program in Portland, Ore., Sp 51, 50 
Alfred University (Alfred, N. Y.) Sp 52, 34; Sp 53, 37 
Art Institute of Chicago, Sp 51, 45 
Art, Life-Craft Studios, N. Y. City, F 53, 64 
Arts and Crafts Workshop (Willimantic, Conn.) Sp 50, 41; 
Sp 51, 42; Sp 52, 33; Sp 53, 33 
Arts Cooperative Service (N. Y. City), F 53, 25 
Banff School of Fine Arts (Banff, Canada) Sp 50, 41; Su 
50, 44; Sp 53, 55 
Berea College (Berea, Ky.) Sp 50, 25; Sp 51, 44 
Black Mountain College (Black Mountain, N. C.) Sp 50, 41 
Boston School of Occupational Therapy, F 50, 33, 47 
Bradford-Durfee Technical Institute (Fall River, Mass.) 
Sp 52, 33 
Brentwood School of Crafts (Robert F. Heartz, Epping, N. 
H.) Sp 51, 43; Sp 52, 33 
Burlingame, Calif., High School, F 53, 63 
=a of Arts and Crafts (Oakland) Sp 51, 19; Sp 
Calif. School of Fine Arts (San Francisco) Sp 51, 18 
Chautauqua Institution (N. Y.) Sp 53, 33 
Cherokee School (N. C.) Sp 53, 9 
Chico State College (Chico, Calif.) Sp 51, 47 
Children, Weaving Program for (Baltimore, Md.) Su 51, 58 
City College (N. Y. City) Sp 51, 12, 14; Su 52, 64; F 52, 42, 64 
Coach House Workshop (Mason, N. H.) Sp 51, 42; Sp 52, 
33; Sp 53, 37 
Colo. State College of Education (Greeley) Sp 53, 41 
Columbia University (N. Y. City) Sp 50, 24; Sp 51, 13; 
Sp 52, 33 
Cornish School (Seattle, Wash.) Sp 51, 18 
Crafts Students League of the YWCA (N. Y. City) Su 50, 
45; Sp 51, 14; Sp 52, 33; Sp 53, 37 
Cranbrook Academy of Art (Bloomfield Hills, Mich.) Sp 
50, 44; Sp 51, 45; Su 51, 40; W 51-52, 64; Sp 52, 24 
(article Larsen) ; Sp 53, 41; Su 53, 46 
Des he Art Center (Des Moines, Iowa) Sp 51, 43; F 
1, 39 


Detroit Society of Arts and Crafts (Detroit, Mich.) Sp 51, 45 

Eastern Oregon College (La Grande, Ore.) Sp 51, 48 

Edison Institute (Dearborn, Mich.) Sp 50, 29; Sp 51, 45 

Farmers Museum, Seminars on American Culture (Coopers- 
town, N. Y.) Sp 51, 29; F 51, 20; Sp 52, 45; Sp 53, 33 

Farnsworth Art Museum (Rockland, Maine) Sp 53, 37 

Fashion Institute of Technology (N. Y. City) Su 52, 64 

Fletcher Farm Crafts School (Society of Vermont Crafts- 
Se Ludlow, Vt.) Sp 50, 24; Sp 51, 43; Sp 52, 32; Sp 
ae 

Florida Gulf Coast Art Center, Su 53, 34 

Ft. Wayne, Ind., Art School and Museum, Su 52, 42 

Fresno State College (Fresno, Calif.) Sp 51, 46 

Gaelic Foundation (St. Ann’s, Cape Breton, Canada) F 51, 8 

Garden Studio (Van Cleve, Brookline, Mass.) Sp 50, 25; 
Sp 51, 42; Sp 53, 37 

Greenfield Village (Dearborn, Mich.) Sp 53, 42 

Guild of Woodstock Craftsmen (Woodstock, N. Y.) Su 50, 
45; Sp 52, 41 

Hartland Craft Center (Hartland, Mich.) Sp 51, 45 

Hartnell College (Salinas, Calif.) Sp 51, 19 

Haystack Mountain School of Crafts (Liberty, Maine) W 
51-52, 29 (article) ; Sp 52, 33; Sp 53, 33 

H. B. Beal Technical and Commercial High School (London, 
Ont., Canada) W 51-52, 47 

Huckleberry Mountain Workshop (Hendersonville, N. C.) 
Sp 52, 35 

Indian Service Summer School (Brigham City, Utah) Sp 

Indiana University and Indiana Weavers Guild (Blooming- 
ton) Sp 53, 41 
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Instituto Allende (San Miguel Allende, Mexico) Su 52, 54; 
Sp 53, 27, 55 

London School of Arts and Crafts (England) Su 51, 39 

Loom Craft Studio (January, Wilmington, Ohio) Sp 51, 58; 
Su 52, 44; Sp 53, 41 

Los Angeles City College, Sp 51, 19 

Marina Adult School (San Francisco, Calif.) Sp 52, 56 

Maryland Institute (Baltimore) Sp 51, 44; Sp 52, 29 

Marylhurst College (Marylhurst, Ore.) Sp 51, 51 

ee a tal Workshop (Taxco, Mexico) Sp 50, 25; Sp 

Mills College (Oakland, Calif.) Sp 51, 19; F 51, 37, 38 

Montclair Art Museum (Montclair, N. J.) F 52, 41 

National Conference of Handweavers (Gallinger) Su 50, 
44; F 50, 50; Sp 51, 42; Su 51, 44; W 51-52, 42; Sp 53, 42 

Newark Museum Arts Workshop (Newark, N. J.) Sp 53. 
37; F 53, 33 (article) 

ag State Education Department (Woodstock) Sp 

New York University (N. Y. City) Sp 50, 24; Su 50, 13; 

Sp 52, 33; Sp 53, 37; (Chautauqua) Sp 51, 41; Sp 52, 33 

North Dakota Agricultural College (Fargo) Sp 51, 58 

North Texas State College (Denton) Sp 51, 14; Sp 52, 35 

Old South Landing Craft Center (Bannister, Queenston, 
Ont., Canada) Sp 53, 55 

One, Ne cael Programs (London, Ont., Canada) W 

Oregon State College (Corvallis) Sp 51, 48; Sp 53, 41 

Penland School of Handicrafts (Penland, N. C.) Sp 50, 23; 
Su 50, 44; F 50, 51; Sp 51, 43; W 51-52, 23; Sp 52, 34; 
Sp 53, 42 

Pennsylvania Institute (Philadelphia) Sp 51, 58 

Pennsylvania State College (State College) Sp 52, 34 

Pi Beta Phi School and University of Tenn., Craft Work- 
shop (Gatlinburg, Tenn.) Sp 50, 25; Sp 51, 44; Sp 52, 
35; Sp 53, 42 

a Florida (Clearwater and St. Petersburg) 

1 


Plymouth Colony Farms (Plymouth, Mich.) Sp 50, 38; 
Sp 51, 45; W 52-53, 41 
~_e —_ Workshops (Guerneville, Calif.) Sp 50, 22; Sp 
1, 1 
Professional Weavers Association, San Francisco, Sp 53, 37 
Provincial Handcrafts (Nova Scotia, Canada) F 51, 8 
Rhode Island School of Design (Providence) F 51, 14 
(article, Heath) 
Riverside Church (N. Y. City) W 50-51, 54; Sp 51, 41 
acy poem of Arts and Sciences (Rochester, N. Y.) 
u 51, 
Ross-Hill Handweavers (Freeville, N. Y.) Sp 53, 37 
Sacramento State College (Sacramento, Calif.) Sp 52, 64 
St. Francis Xavier College (Nova Scotia, Canada) F 51, 7 
San Francisco Adult Education, Sp 52, 26 
San Francisco State College, Sp 51, 46; Sp 52, 56 
San Jose State College (San Jose, Calif.) Sp 51, 19 
—— we Study and Crafts Guild (Saranac Lake, N. Y.) 
p 51, 
Saterglantan Weaving School (Sweden) Sp 50, 42; F 50, 5 
School for American Craftsmen (Rochester Institute of 
Technology, Rochester, N. Y.) Su 50, 45; Sp 51, 42; F 
53, 12 (article. Laurell) 
Scripps College (Claremont, Calif.) Sp 51, 19; F 51, 36 
Shelburne Craft School (Shelburne, Vt.) Sp 50, 25 
Shuttle-Craft Guild (Virginia City, Mont.) Sp 50, 50; Sp 
51, 40, 58 
Shuttlecraft Studio (York, Penna.) Sp 51, 58 
Skidmore College (Saratoga Springs, N. Y.) F 52, 20 
(article, Pease) 
Southern Oregon College (Ashland, Ore.) Sp 51, 48 
Spanish Village Studio (San Diego, Calif.) Sp 52, 35 
State Teachers College (Oswego, N. Y.) Sp 52, 34 
State University of Iowa (Iowa City) Sp 53, 41; Su 53, 24 
(article) 
Stockholm School of Handarbetets Vanner (Sweden) Sp 
50, 42 
Stockton State College (Stockton, Calif.) Sp 51, 46 
Strawberry Hill Studio (Phelps, Camden, Maine) Sp 53, 37 
Syracuse University (Syracuse, N. Y.) Sp 51, 42; Sp 53, 33 
Teachers College (N. Y. City) Sp 50, 24; Sp 51, 13; Sp 
52, 33; Sp 53, 37 
Texas Technological College (Lubbock) Sp 53, 42 
Town and Woods Workshop (Brophil, Baldwin, Mich.) Su 
52, 64; Sp 53, 41 
Universidad de Bellas Artes (San Miguel, Mexico) Su 52, 54 
University of Alberta (Edmonton, Canada) Sp 50, 41 
wv of British Columbia (Vancouver, Canada) Sp 51, 


University of California (Berkeley) Sp 51, 17 
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University of California (Los Angeles) Sp 51, 16 
University of Illinois Art Festival (Urbana) Su 53, 13 
University of Iowa (Iowa City) Sp 52, 35 (article) 
University of Kansas (Lawrence) Sp 53, 34 (article) 


University of Minnesota (Minneapolis) Sp 50, 36; F 51, 4 


University of New Mexico (Albuquerque) Sp 53, 42 
University of Oregon (Eugene) Sp 51, 1 


University of Washington (Seattle) Sp 51, 17; Sp 52, 35 


Utah State College (Logan) Sp 50, 24 

Washington State College (Pullman) Sp 51, 48 
Washington University (St. Louis, Mo.) Sp 50, 48 
Wautauga Industries (Boone, N. C.) Sp 51, 44 
Wayne University (Detroit, Mich.) Sp 51, 45 


Westchester Workshop (White Plains, N. Y.) Su 51, 64; 


W 51-52, 38 


Western Michigan College of Education (Kalamazoo ) Sp 
51, 45 


Western Washington College of Education (Bellingham) 


Clements, ps Pa Su 50, 56 

Cloth Analysis, Berta Frey, F 51, 11 

Color and Structure, Gadred Weavers, F 50, 21 
Cooper, Dan, W 52-53, 4 ff 


Copestick, Myrtis Gorst—From Sheep to Skirt (Marin, Co., 


Calif., Society of Artists) Su 52, 25 
Coronation Robe, Sp 53, 17 
Cotton Plays a Vital Role, Walter Hausner, Su 52, 8 
Cotton Threads, Walter Hausner, F 52, 23 
Couch, Jo-Alice, F 51, 51 

—Income for the Handicapped, F 51, 28 


Davison, Marguerite, Sp 53, 1 

de Montane, Margo, F 52, 30 

Designer-Craftsmen U.S.A. 1953, W 52-53, 46; F 53, 37 
Dietz, Ada K. (Algebraic Weaving) Sp 53, 20 
Directions and Drafts 


Baby Bunting, Jacket and Bonnet, Shawl (Currey) Su 51, 
52, 53 


Bags, F 50, 29; (4-harness) Sp 51, 28 
Bedspreads, Su 51, 46 

Belts, F 53, 14 

Bookmarks (4-harness) Su 52, 19 
Card-weaving, F 52, 17 

“Carriage eels” (4-harness) Su 52, 21 
Casement Cloth (4-harness) Su 52, 44 
Cellophane Place Mats, Sp 52, 59 
Chenille Carpet, F 52, 45; Su 51, 22 
Christmas Greetings, Su 51, 33; Su 52, 19 
Cloth Analysis, F 51, 11 

“Collett’s Fancy” (4-harness) Su 52, 21 


“Compass and Double Square” (4-harness) Su 52, 21, 54; 


F 53, 18 
Danish Medallion, F 51, 44; W 52-53, 33 
Drafting, Elements of, W 50-51, 16 
Draperies, Linen, Sp 50, 18 
Draperies and Upholstery, Wool for Sheer, F 51, 44 
Embroidery translated into weaving, Sp 52, 22 
Evening Wraps (Number Knitting) W 50-51, 24 
Frame weaving, F 51, 54 
Hat, F 50, 29 
Hemstitched fringe, Sp 51, 8 
Hobby Knit, Su 53, 58 
Honeysuckle variations (4-harness and up) F 50, 26 
Inkle Loom, Sp 52, 18 


Knots (Ghiordes) Su 51, 4; F 51, 17; F 52, 44; (Sehna, 


Spanish) F 52, 30, Diag. 44 
Laid-in Designs, Su 52, 18 
Lamp Shade, F 52, 27 
“Larch Trees” (8 to 16 harness) F 50, 23; Su 51, 29 
Lingerie Case, F 51, 45 
M’s and O's (4-harness) Su 51, 10; Su 52, 44 
Narrow Loom, Weaving on, W 50-51, 13 
“Nine Checks” (4-harness) Sp 52, 40 
Number Knitting, W 50-51, 24 
Pick-up Stick, Weaving with a, Sp 51, 28 
Point twill (8-harness) Sp 51, 20 
“Queen’s Fancy” (4-harness) Su 52, 21 
Rose Path, F 51, 13 
Skirts (8-4-2 harness) W 52-53, 33 
Spinning Lesson, Su 51, 17 
Splicing a weft, Sp 51, 59 
Stripes, F 53 8 ff 
Suiting, Su 51, 10 


Summer and Winter stripe (4-harness) Su 51, 8, 52; Su 
53, 19 


Tweed, F 50, 30, 42; Su 39, 40; W 51-52, 44, 45 
Twelve-inch Loom, Suiting from a, F 50, 45 
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Twill (4-harness) F 51, 13 
Variations on Old Drafts, Su 51, 8 (correction F 51, 64) 
Warping, W 50-51, 29 (correction Su 51, 54); Su 51, 44; 
Su 52, 32; Su 53, 50 
era a Mats (4-harness) W 50-51, 51 (correction 
, 04) 
Dresser, Louisa, W 50-51, i 
Drew, Marion Pendleton, W 50-51, 45 
Dutterer, Pauline, Sp 52, 28 (article) 
Dyeing, Mixing and Matching Colors in, E. A. Lucey, Su 51, 26 
ee Pe the Direct or Substantive Colors, E. A. Lucey, W 
Dyes for Handweaving, Commercial, E. A. Lucey, F 50, 54 
Dyes for Homespun Yarn, Common Plants Yield, F 51, 16 


E 
Eaton, Allen H., Sp 50, 1; Su 50, 25; Sp 52, 62 
a How to Rate Your Weaving, Jack L. Larsen, W 51- 
Elastic Yarn, Su 50, 43 
Embroidery, Mariska Karasz, F 53, 6 
Ends to the Inch, How Many, Berta Frey, Su 52, 11 
Engleman, Dorothea, Sp 51, 49; F 52, 45 
English Weavers, About, Arianne, Su 51, 39 
Equipment 
Benches, W 50-51, 27 ff 
Devices for adding versatility to loom, Sp 52, 15 
Distaff and Spindle, Su 50, 31, Su 51, 17 ff 
Electric spinner used by blind, F 50, 17 
Flax-brake, Sp 51, 31 
Inkle loom, Sp 52, 18 
Looms, W 50-51, 25 ff; W 51-52, 25 ff; F 52, 14 ff 
Card weaving, F 51, 40; F 52, 17 ff 
Guatemalan, Su 53, 16 
Handicapped, For, F 50, 15ff, 33; Su 51, 11; W 51-52, 
63; F 51, 28; F 52, 9 ff 
Hand-Skill, W. 52-53, 56; F 53, 44 
Inkle, Sp 52, 18 ff 
Kilim, Su 50, 17 
Multi-loom, F 52, 9 ff 
One-treadle, Su 52, 15 ff 
Piie weaving, For, Sp 51, 25 
Primitive, Su 50, 30 f€; W 51-52, 27; Sp 52, 8; Su 52, 
4, 14, 22 ff; F 52, 30 f€ (modern variation of rug 
loom) 
Tapestry, F 51, 17; Sp 52, 9 
~—— 51, 31, 64; W 51-52, 26; for handicapped, F 
51, 2 
Spinning Wheel, Su 51, 17 ff 
Tools, homemade, Su 52, 28 ff 
Tow spinner, Sp 51, 30 
Warping equipment, W 50-51, 27 ff; F 51, 29; Su 53, 50 
Winders, F 51, 28 
Wool carding, Su 51, 20; Sp 52, cover 
Yardage Counter, W 51-52, 46 
Establishing a Handweaving Business, Anne Seeley, F 51, 32 
Exhibition Calendar, appears in all issues 
Exhibition Circuit. appears in all issues—includes many exhibi- 
tions not listed elsewhere 
Exhibition, Planning an, Kathryn Wellman, F 52, 26 


F 
Far West, Weaving in, (Tidball) Sp 50, 20 
Farmers’ Museum. Cooperstown, N. Y.. Sp 51, 29; Sp 52, 30 
Fashion Design, W 50-51, 20; F 51, 30 
Festival of Britain, Sp 51, 11, 38 
Finnish Weavers, Summer with, Helen Schobinger, Sp 52, 12 
Finishing Handwoven Products (Lucey) S 50, 24; (Nelson) 
F 35, 32 
Fitch, Marjorie—Belts are Interesting Projects, F 53, 14 
Flax from Seed to Yarn, Virginia Parslow, Sp 52, 30 
Fohn-Hansen. Lydia—Weaving in Alaska, S 53, 27 
Ford, Toni (Howard C.) Sp 50, 47; S 53, 20 
—Common Denominator of the Handicrafts, W 51-52, 23 
—Handweaving in the South Today, Sp 50, 14 
—Preparing Plant Fibers for Handweaving, W 50-51, 10 
Fortuny Fabrics, Sp 53, 39 
Foster, Ruth E., Sv 53, 20 
Frank, Elizabeth—Design for Custom Trade, W 51-52, 45 
Freeman, Claire. Su 50, 4 
—Scandinavian Designs for American Looms, Sp 52, 14; 
F 53, 47 
Frey, Berta, Sp 50, 30; 
—American Handweaving, Sp 50, 4 
—Cloth Analysis—The Draft from the Fabric, F 51, 11 
—Compass and Double Square, Su 52, 54, F 53, 18 ff 
—How Many Ends to the Inch? Su 52, 11 
—“I Wish I Could Tell You,” Su 53, 1 
—Method of Splicing a Weft, Sp 51, 59 
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—New Skirts for Summer, W 52-53, 33; Special Tie-up, 
Su 53, 54 
—New Ways with Old Drafts, Su 51, 8 
—Problems in Warping, W 50-51, 29 (correction Su 51, 54) 
—Variations in the Honeysuckle Design, F 50, 26 
—Weave for Your Kitchen, S 50, 19 
—Why Do You Want to Weave? F 52, 16 
Mg et Sheer Draperies and New Upholstery Designs, 
Fuchs, Rudolph, Sp 51, 49 
—Handweaving at North Texas State College, Sp 51, 14 
—Weaving with Native Materials, F 51, 21 
Funk, Geraldine, (Puerto Rico Indl Dev. Co.) Sp 50, 32; W 


51-52, 12 
G 
Gadred Weavers (Helen Breeze and Ethel Chase) Su 50, 57 
—Color and Structure, F 50, 21 
—More About Larch Trees, Su 51, 28 
—On Time, Tools and Techniques, F 51, 18 
—Quality or Charity? Su 50, 26 
—System in Symbols, W 50-51, 16 
Geary, Kay, Sp 52, 26 
Good Design, Sp 50, 27; W 50-51, 40; Sp 51, 38; Sp 52, 38 
mee 4 Mama (Mrs. Axel) Sp 50, 12; F 50, 14; W 50-51, 
35, 36 
Greece, Spinners and Weavers of Modern, Su 50, 30 
Greek Fashions, Su 50, 32 
Greer, Gertrude, W 50-51, 60 
—A Weaver at Five, Sp 51, 49 
—Solving A Difficult Warping Problem, Su 51, 44 
Guatemalan Weaving, Helen Daniels Young, W 52-53, 26 
Guermonprez, Trude, Su 50, cover; Sp 51, 17, 19; Su 52, 47 
Guilds and Craft Organizations (includes workshops, fairs, ex- 
hibitions, etc.) 
Arts and Crafts Society of Portland, Ore., F 50, 44 
Associated Hand Weavers (Philadelphia, Pa.) Su 51, 38; W 
51-52, 37; Sp 52, 45 
Boston Society of Arts and Crafts, Su 50, 5; F 50, 44; Su 
51, 38; W 51-52, 55 
Boston Weavers Guild, Su 51, 38; W 51-52, 55 
British Columbia Weavers Guild, Su 53, 64 
Chicago Weavers Guild, Su 50, 38, 44 
Contemporary Handweavers of California, F 50,9; W 50-51, 
20; F 51, 30; F 52,7; F 53, 16 
Contemporary Hand Weavers (Texas) Su 50, 46; W 50-51, 
55; Sp 51, 36; F 51, 50 
Detroit Society of Arts and Crafts, Sp 51, 45 
Directory Weavers’ Guilds and Crafts Organizations, F 53, 53 
Fort Wayne Shuttlecrafters Guild, Su 52, 42 
Guild of Canadian Weavers, F 51,8 
Guild of Woodstock Craftsmen, Su 50, 45; Sp 52, 41 
Halifax Weavers (Nova Scotia) F 51, 8 
Handarbetets Vanner Association of Stockholm, F 50, 7 
Hand Weavers Guild of Connecticut, Sp 50, 35; Sp 52, 44 
Hui Mea Hana (Honolulu) F 53, 48 
Indiana State Weavers Guild, Su 52, 42; F 53, 53 
League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts, Sp 50, 27; 


Su 50, 39, 55; F 50, 36, 39; F 51, 49; F 52, 38 
Lincoln Weavers’ Guild (Neb.) Sp 50, 36; F 52, 38; Sp 
53, 44 


London District Weavers (Ontario) W 51-52, 47; Su 53, 36 

Marin Society of Artists (Marin Co., Calif.) F 50, 13; Su 
52, 25 

Marli Weavers, (Chicago) W 50-51, 44; W 52-53, 9 (article 
Ilse Etta Uhlman) 

Maryland Society of Arts and Crafts, Su 52, 41 

Mass. Association of Handicraft Groups, Sp 52, 38; Su 52, 41 

Memphis Guild of Handloom Weavers, Su 51, 50 

Michigan Artist-Craftsmen, Su 51, 35; Sp 52, 38 

Michigan Weavers Guild, F 53, 48 

Milwaukee Weavers’ Guild, F 51, 39-40 

New England Craft Council, W 50-51, 39 

New Hampshire Weavers, Su 50, 54, 55 

New South Wales Weavers Guild, Su 50, 1 

New York Guild of Handweavers (N. Y. City) Sp 52, 45 

New York Society of Craftsmen, Su 50, 4; Su 51, 39 

Northwest Craftsmen, F 53, 39 

Omaha Weaver’s Guild, Su 50, 53 

Orlando Weavers Guild (Fla.) Su 52, 56 

Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen, Su 50, 38; F 50, 36, 37; 
Su 51, 37; F 52, 38; F 53, 38 

Philadelphia Weavers Guild, F 53, 11 

Pinellas Weavers (Fla.) Su 52, 56 

Portland Hand Weavers, (Ore.) W 50-51, 37 

Potomac Craftsmen, Sp 50, 36 

Redwood Empire Weavers (Santa Rosa, Calif.) Sp 51, 62; 
F 52, 49 


Handweaver & Craftsman 


Rocky Mountain Weavers Guild, F 53, 53 

Quaker Weavers of Orchard Park (N. Y.) F 51, 40 

Salem Weavers Guild (Ore.) Sp 51, 43 

Santa Barbara Weavers Guild, Sp 52, Bo 

Saranac Lake Study and Craft Guild, Sp 51, 41 

Seattle Weavers’ Guild, Sp 50, 34; Su 51, 38; F 51, 16, 35; 
W 51-52, 31 

Shuttle-Craft Guild (Virginia City, Mont.) Sp 50, 20; Su 
50, 58; (Kelseyville, Calif.) F 53, 57 

Society of Arts and Crafts of Boston, Su 50,5 (article Kate 
Van Cleve); Su 51, 38 

Society of Connecticut Craftsmen, F 50, 37, F 52, 38 

Society of Vermont Craftsmen, F 50, 36 

oe ree Handweavers Guild, Sp 51, 53; W 

Southern Highland Handicraft Guild, Sp 50, 15, 30; Su 50, 
25, 39; F 50, 36; Sp 51, 36; Su 51, 5, 57 (article Robert 
G. Hart) ; F 51, 50; F 52, 38; F 53, 37 

Springfield Weavers Guild (Mass.) F 53, 48 

Textile Guild of the Boston Society of Arts and Crafts, Su 
50, 58; Su 51, 38 

Tropical Weavers Guild of Florida, F 50, 44; W 50-51, 45; 
Su 51, 42; F 51, 49; Sp 52, 45; Su 52, 56; W 52-53, 39 

bes ox: Guild of Handloom Weavers (Norfolk, Va.) Sp 

Twin Cities Weavers’ Guild (Minn.) Sp 50, 36 

Victoria Weavers Guild (Canada) Su 53, 64 

Weavers Guild of Greater Cincinnati, Su 52, 44 

Weavers Guild of Pittsburgh (Pa.) F 52, 26; F 53, 38 

Weavers Guild of Portland (Ore.) F 50, 44; W 50-51, 37 

Weavers Guild of Rochester (N. Y.) W 50-51, 57; F 51, 38 

Wisconsin Federation of Weavers, Sp 52, 44; F 52, 56 


Handicrafts, Common Denominator of, Toni Ford, W 51-52, 23 
Handicapped, Income for, (Jo-Alice Couch) F 51, 28 
Handspun Wools, Handweaving with, Harold Ingraham, F 50, 18 
Handspun Wools Made by Blind, Eugene Morgret, F 50, 17 
Handweaving in South Today, Toni Ford, Sp 50, 14 
Handweaver & Craftsman prize in Wool Bureau Competition, 
Sp 52, 42 
Hart, Robert G., Su 50, 57 
—From the Great Smokies to Rockefeller Center (Southern 
Highland Handicraft Guild), Su 51, 5 
—Marketing for Handweavers, Su 50, 42 
—Pricing the Craftsman’s Products, F 50, 58 
—Promoting the Craftsman’s Product, W 50-51, 48 
Hausner, Walter, Sp 51. 52 
—Cotton Plays a Vital Role in Art and Industry. Su 52, 8 
—Inspiration for New Designs in Cotton, F 52, 23 
—On Weaving Chenille Rugs, Sp 52, 59 
—Problems in Designing for Hand and Power Looms, W 
51-52, 33 
Hawaii, Weaving in, (Robinson) F 52, 12 
Hawker, Maxwell, F 50, 9; Su 52, 31 
Heartz, Robert F., Sp 50, 39; W 51-52, 52, F 52, 46 
—Handweaver's Hobby, Sp 50, 39 
Heddles Were Invented, Before, Junius B. Bird, t. + 
Hendrich, R~benia Myrer, W 50-51, 47; S 51, 
Hewitt, T. H., W 50-51, 56 
—Mexican Travelogue, Su 52. 22 
High School Art Competition, National, 


F 50, 38; F 51, 36; 
F 52, 34; F 53, 30 


High School Weavers. Successful, (Vera M. Maple) F 53, 63 
Hill, Evelyn, Su 52, 31 
Holmes. James, Sp 53. 1 
House. Florence E., F 53. 
—Marv Meigs eum Ww 52-53, 1 
Houston House, W 50-51, 56 
Hulse, Dorothea, Sp 50, 48; Su 53, 14 (The Robe) 
Hunter, M. Lillian, W 50-51, 45 
I 
Ideas are Where You Find Them, Helen Breeze, Sp 52. 22 


Indian Weavers and Contemporary Design (American), 

Ingraham, Harold, Sp 50, cover, 3; F 50, 19; Sp 51, 4 
—Handweaving with Handspun Wools, F 50, 18 

Ingrahams—Weavers of Wool, F 50, 19 

Inkle Weave for Furniture (Mary Douglas) Su 51, 37 

Interiors, Creating Textiles for Today’s, (Edna Vogel) W 51-52, 5 

International Textile Exhibition (Greensboro, N.C.) Sp 50, 19 
W 50-51, 35; Su 51, 38; F 51, 10; Sp 52, 1; F 52, 37 

Israel, W 51-52, 27 

Italian Crafts (Italy at Work), W 50-51, 41; 
ditional, Castaldi) F 51, 20 

Ives, Peggy, Sp 50, 47 J 


Jarecka, Louise Llewellyn, Sp 50, 47 
—Contemporary Polish Weaving, S 50, 15 


Sp 52, 4 


W 51-52, 10 (tra- 


Summer 1954 


—Edith Huntington Snow, Sp 50, 7 
—Number Knitting—A New Way with an Old Art, W 
50-51, 22 
Johnson, Nellie Sargent, Su 51, 43 
Jones, Alice Varney, Sp 50, 40 
Jones, Eleanor, F 51, 52 
Jordan, Eueline, Sp 53, 50 
Jung, Dora, Sp 50, 42; Sp 52, 12 


K 
Karasz, Mariska, F 53, 6 
Kille, Eleanor C., OTR—Weaving for the Meatally Handicapped, 
F 53, 26 
Kipp, Maria, W 51-52, 15; W 52-53, 15 
Kiser, Charlotte—Westchester Co., N. Y., 
51-52, 38 
Kitchen, Weave for Your, Berta Frey, Su 50, 19 
Kling, Mary Nell, Su 50, 39 
— Making Narrow Looms | Do Big Jobs, W 50-51, 13 
Knitting, Number, W 50-51, 
Kramer, Helen, Su 53, 8 


Crafts Program, W 


Laid-in Weaving, Su 52, 18 
Larsen, Jack Lenor, Sp 51, 32 (and Riegger) 
—At the Cranbrook Academy of Art, Sp 52, 24 
—Efficient Warping, Su 52, 32 
—Exploring Weaving Techniques, F 52, 4 
—How Do You Rate Your Weaving Efficiency? W 51-52, 25 
—The International Textile Exhibition, W 52-53, 30 
Laurell, Karl, (Fabrics) F 51, 9 
LaVigne, Floyd, Sp 50, 32 
Leclerc, Nilus, F 51, 46 
Lee, Humphrey A.—Handwoven Velvet for the Coronation Robe, 
Sp 53, 17 
Lever House, N. Y. City, Su 53, 32 
Liebes, Dorothy Wright, Sp 50, 29; 
52, 50; W 52-53, 11, 15 
Linen Fabrics, Joan Patterson’s, Su 51, 41 
Linens, Fine, Edith H. Snow, Sp 50, 8 
Linen Weavers of New England, W 50-51, 47 
Longbers, Elsa Kristina, F 50, 5 
Longbers, Ingeborg—Saterglantan School in Sweden, F 50, 5 
—Spinning Bees, F 50, 7 
Los Angeles County Fair, F 51, 35; W 51-52, 35; F 52, 39 
Lucey, Edmund A., Su 50, 56 
—Commercial ‘Dyes for Handweaving, F 50, 54 
—Dyeing with the Direct or Substantive Colors, W 50-51, 52 
—Finishing Handwoven Fabrics, Su 50, 24 
—Mixing and Matching Colors in Dyeing, Su 51, 26 


M 


McClellan, Fannie, Sp 1953, cover (correction Su 53, 64) 
Mairet, Ethel, Sp 51, 1; W 52-53, 4 ff, Sp 53, 1 
Marketing for Handweavers, Robert G. Hart, Su 50, 42 
Menlo Park, F 50, 11, 12; F 51, 46 
Meigs, Margaret Wister—W eaving at the Fort Hunter Museum, 
Sp 53, 26 
Mentally Handicapped, Weaving for the, Eleanor Kille, F 53, 26 
Merritt, Francis S., W 51-52, 59 
Metallics (Back to the Gold Standard, Siminoff) F 50, 
Mexican Travelogue, T. H. Hewitt, Su 52, 22 
Minor, Edna (of ?j Students League of YWCA) Su 53, 4 
Morgret, Eugene D., 50, 49 
—Handspun a for the Blind, F 50, 17 
Morrison, Harriet B., Su 50, 57 
Muller, Ann, W 50-51, 54; F 52, 1 
—Are You Buying a Loom? W 50-51, 25 
—Spinning Lesson, Su 51, 17 
Mundal, Maria, Sp 51, 57 
Munich, Handcraft Show, W 51-52, 40 


F 50, cover; Sp 51, 9; Sp 


Nadeau, Elphege—I Say It’s Easier than it Sounds, F 53, 44 
National Industries for the Blind, F 50, 17 


Native Fibers, Sp 50, 15 ff; W 50-51, 10 (article) ; Sp 51, 10 ff 
(article) ; F 51, 21 (article); W 51-52, 33; Sp 52, 27, 37; 
Su 52, 43, 52; F 52, 12 (article), 28 (article), 46, 57 


Neher, Evelyn C., Sp 50, 41 
—Freedom of Laid-in Design, Su 52, 18 
—Hemstitched Fringe on the Loom, Sp 51, 8 
—Woven Christmas Greetings, Su 51, 33 
Nelson, Cornelia W. and William O.—Finishing Handwoven 
Fabrics, F 53, 32 
New Forms from Old Traditions, Hortense Amram, W 51-52, 27 
New Learns from Old, Edith H. Snow W 51-52, 18 
New York City Hospital Program, Helen Ames. F 50, 15 
Nova Scotia, Weaving in, Mary E. Black, F 51, 5 
Novelty Yarn in Weaving, Use of, Lili Blumenau, Sp 52, 16 
Occupational Therapy, Sp 50, 7; Su 50, 13, 27; F 50, 15 (article), 
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33 (article), 17 (article) ; Sp 51, 16, 57; Su 51, 11 (article) ; 
F 51, 28 (article) ; W 51-52, 28, 63; F 52,9; W 52-53, 52; 
Sp 53, 23; F 53, 26 O 


Old Sturbridge Village, Sp we x 


Page, Marta—Planned Weaving for your Wardrobe, F 51, 30 
Painter, Hal, F 52, 28 
Pariseau, George—Design for a One-Treadle Loom, Su 52, 15 
Parker, Ella W.—Stripes in Summer and Winter Weave, Su 53, 19 
Parris, John—The Revival of Cherokee Arts and Crafts, Sp 53, 9 
Parslow, Virginia, Su 51, 18 

—Flax from Seed to Yarn, Su 52, 30 
Patterson, Joan, Su 51, 41 
Payton, Mr. and Mrs. Curtis, Su 53, 50 
Peasley, Laura, Sp 50, 9 
heer ae S. (Van Cleve, Weaving His Way Back) Su 


Pendleton, Mary F. (An Ohio Weaving Venture) F 53, 23 
Peripatetic Weaver, The, Helen Schobinger, Sp 50, 12 
“Personal Mention,” Sp 50, 46; Su 50, 56; F 50, 49; W 50-51, 
54; Sp 51, 49 
Peru, Pre-Incan Weavers of, Lili Blumenau, Su 52, 12 
Phelps, Marie, Sp 50, 46 
—Colorful Linen Draperies, Sp 50, 18 
- —Bedspreads (directions) Su 51, 46 
—Experiments with Hobby Knit, Su 53, 58 
—Handbags and a Hat (directions) F 50, 29 
Philadelphia Art Alliance, Sp 53, 29 
a ‘ey and Richard M. (Fabrics from a Prairie Loom) 
P Iv, 
Planned Weaving for Your Wardrobe (Page) F 51, 30 
Plymouth Colony Farms Fashions, W 52-53, 41 
Polish Weaving, Contemporary, Louise L. Jarecka, Su 50, 15 
Power Loom, Problems in Designing for Hand and, Walter 
Hausner, W 51-52, 33 
Pricing the Craftsmen’s Products, Robert S. Hart, F 50, 58 
Promoting the Craftsman’s Product, Robert S. Hart, W 50-51, 48 


Quality or Charity, Gadred Weavers, Su 50, 26 

Quarter Century of Handweaver’s Progress, Mary Meigs At- 
water, Sp 51, 5 

Queen Mary’s Rug, Su 50, 36 

Quigley, Viola W., Su 51, 50 


R 
Rabun Weavers, Sp 52, 5 
Raffia, Hal Painter Explores Possibilities of, F 52, 28 
Redding, Winogene, F 50, 49; Su 50, 40 
—Directions for Tweeds, Su 50, 40 
—Why Not Tweeds? (directions) F 50, 30 
Redhorse Studio, Warren, Pa., F 52, 52 
Reiser, Bertl—Great Handcraft Show at Munich, W 51-52, 40 
—Post-war Influences on West German Weaving, Su 53, 11 
Reynolds, Henry (story of a blind weaver) Sp 53, 23 
Richmond (Calif.) Art Center, Su 52, 34 
Right Side or Wrong, Ella Parker, F 51, 24 
Riswold, Margaret—Designs from Great-grandmother’s Drafts, 
Su 52. 20; F 53. 18 
Roberts, Elizabeth, Sp 51, 49 (correction F 51, 64) 
—Go Adventuring with Your Pick-up Stick, Sp 51, 28 
Robinson, Hester A.—Weaving in Hawaii, F 52, 12 
Rug Weaver, Primitive Indian Designs Inspire (Olga Anhalzar 
Fisch, Ecuador) W 52-53, 13 
Rugs, W 52-53, 13, 22, 30, 31, 45, 52; Sp 53, 6, 35, 48, 53; Su 
53, 7. 41, 44, 48: F 53, 28, 36, 40, 41 
Rugs and Carpets, Their Importance in Interior Design, F 52, 
30; W 52-53, 22 
Rugs, Chenille, Su 51, 22; Sp 52, 59 
Rugs, Contemporarv Alpuiarra (Henni Lorton) F 53, 28 
Rugs, Navajo, Sp 52. 5: W 52-53, 22 
Rugs, Swedish, Su 50, 37 
Rugs, Textured, Su 52, 37; F 52, 45 


Sadowski, Krystyna, F 51, 8; F 52, cover, 3 (tapestry) 
St. Paul Gallery Craft Market (Minn.) Sp 52, 39 
—Fiber, Clay and Metal Show, W 52-53, 37 
Scandinavian Variations for American Looms, Claire Freeman, 
Sp 52, 14 
Schobinger, Helen J., Sp 50, 47 
—Peripatetic Weaver, Sp 50, 12 
—Summer with Finnish Weavers, Sp 52, 12 
Scott, Isabel, (Walter R. Storey) Sp 53, 14 
Seeley, Anne (and David) F 51, 33 
—How to Establish a Handweaving Business, F 51, 32 
Selvage is Showing, Your, Bill Carter, W 51-52, 21 
Silks, Designs in Ancient Figured, Lili Blumenau, W 50-51, 5 
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Silks from Siam (Thaibok) Su 51, 23 
Silks, Weaves in Figured, Lili Blumenau, Sp 51, 25 
Siminoff (Frances Cohn)—Back to the Gold Standard, F 50, 24 
Skowronski, Hella, Su 53, 57 
Snow, Edith Huntington, Sp 50, 7 
—New Learns from the Old, W 51-52, 18 
Solensten, Mrs. R. T. (home made tools) Su 52, 28 
Sommer, Emmy, Sp 53, 1 
Spinning Bees in Sweden, Ingeborg Longbers, F 50, 7 
S. S. Andrea Dorea, Tapestry on the, Su 53, 35 
S. S. Independence and S. S. Constitution, Handwoven Fabrics 
on the, Helen Ames, Sp 51, 9 
S. S. United States, Handwoven Fabrics on the, W 52-53, 15 
Storey, Walter Rendell—Accents of Distinction in Interior De- 
sign (Dan Cooper) W 52-53, 4 
—Adapting Handwoven Textiles to Interior Design (Helen 
Kramer) Su 53, 8 
—A Decorator’s Use of Handwoven Fabrics (Bertha 
Schaefer) F 53, 4 
—Isabel Scott, Handweaver and Designer, Sp 53, 14 
—Tapestry on the S. S. Andrea Dorea, Su 53, 35 
Strengell, Marianne, Sp 52, 24; Su 52, 31 
Sugar River Fabrics (Badmington) Su 50, 28 
Summer courses in Weaving, appears in each Spring issue 
Symbols, System in, Gadred Weavers, W 50-51, 16 


7 

Tapestry, W 52-53, 7; Su 53, 12, 13; 35, 37, 42; F 53, 33; (Modern 
Aubuson) Su 53, 44; Su 50, 10; Su 53, 34; (open) Su 53, 30 

Tapestries, Modern Handweaver Restores Famous (Wilhelmine 
Von Godin) Sp 52, 9 

Techniques, Weaving, Jack Lenor Larsen, F 52, 4 

Textile Industry, Opportunities for Handweavers in the (Bellin) 
F 52, 42 

Texture Weaving—What and Why, Mary Meigs Atwater, W 
50-51, 33 

Textures, On, Lili Blumenau, Su 50, 8 

“The Robe,” handwoven by Dorothea Hulse, Su 53, 14 

Thorpe, Heather G.—It’s in the Cards, F 52, 17 ‘ 

Tidball, Harriet Douglas (and Martin) Sp 50, 20; Sp 51, 58; F 
53, 57 


Tweeds, Harris, Su 51, 21 ‘ 
Two Weavers in a Trailer (Ada K. Dietz, Ruth E. Foster) 


Sp 53, 20 
U 


U. S. Department of State—Craft Exhibition on Foreign Tour, 


Su 53, 43 
V 
Valhalla Weavers, Sp 53, 48 
Van Cleve, Kate, Sp 50, 25; Su 50, 50, 58 
—The Boston School of Occupational Therapy, F 50, 33 
—Society of Arts and Crafts of Boston, Su 50, 5 
—Two-Harness Rugs, Sp 53, 53 
—Weavers’ Guild of Boston, W 51-52, 55 
—Weaving His Way Back, Su 51, 11 
Vogel, Edna, W 51-52, 60; Su 53, 7 : ey 
—Creating Textiles for Today’s Interiors (rugs) W 51-52, 5 
Von Godin, Wilhelmine (tapestries) Sp 52, 9 


Weaver Craftsman in the Contemporary Scene, Lili Blumenau, 
Sp 50, 13 

Weaver Rose, Sp 51, 5 ek Ms 

Weavers’ Guilds—see Guilds and Craft Organizations 

Weaves, Classification of, Jack Lenor Larsen, F 52, 5 

Weaving Terms, Understanding, Harriet D. Tidball, Sp 51, 20 

Weaving His Way Back, Kate Van Cleve, Su 51, 11 ; 

Wellman, Kathryn—An Early American Craftsman’s Holiday, 
Sp 51, 30 
—Planning an Exhibition, F 52, 26 

West German Weaving, Su 53, 11 . 

Why Do You Want to Weave? Berta Frey, F 52, 16 

Why Not “Tromp as Writ” Commercially? Ruth C. Wilde, Sp 
51, 22 

Wichita, Kan., Art Association Decorative Arts Exhibition ( May- 
belle Liebich) Su 50, 35; Su 51, 36; F 52, 37; Su 53, 41 

Wool, Most Versatile of Fibers, Robert H. Kiessling, Part I, 
Su 51, 13; Part II, F 51, 25 

Wool Bureau Competition, F 53, 42 


Y 


Yarn for Handweaving, Myrtle Brown, Su 50, 22 
Young, Helen Daniels, Sp 50, 46 
—Adventures in Guatemalan Weaving, W 52-53, 26 
—Guatemalan Looms, Su 53, 16 


Handweaver & Craftsman 











We wish to announce, that as of May 1, 1954, we have purchased the entire stock of 
natural and dyed linen yarns and the complete inventory of 


EDERLIN from the Ederer Division of The Linen Thread Company. 

The high grade products formerly made by Ederer, Inc., will be manufactured by us. 
We shall carry in stock all the fast colors, natural, bleach and gray linen Ederlin yarn. 
Samples are available for a fee of 25 cents. 

We also have the Ederlin line of patterns, layouts and designs for handweaving. 


As a result of this combination of resources, including research and development, 
product improvement and new products, we are sure that you will enjoy additional benefits in the continuation 


of your business with us. 
CHARLES Y. BUTTERWORTH 


Hand Weaving Department 
2222 East Susquehanna Avenue, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 


WE CARRY IN STOCK AT ALL TIMES THE BUTTERWORTH LINE OF YARNS FOR HANDWEAVING 
Over 70 Years in Yarns 











Back Numbers of Handweaver & Craftsman are getting scarcer & scarcer 


Handweaver 


& Craftsman 


Order now, while all back issues are still available — $1.00 a copy except first three issues (Spring, Sum- 


mer, Fall, 1950) $1.25 each. 
a 


Prices of all back issues will increase after January 1, 1955. 
e 


A complete file will give you a comprehensive library of information on handweaving which is not ob- 
tainable elsewhere. 


Published four times a year—64 pages of information on design and techniques, tools, materials, outstand- 
ing weavers, exhibitions and book reviews. 


Written for handweavers by handweavers 


* 
1 yr. $4 2 yrs. $7.50 3 yrs. $10 5 yrs. $15 


You will save money by subscribing for 2, 3, or 5 years. 


Send checks or money orders to 


Handweaver & Craftsman 


246 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK OR 9-2748 








Save time and labor with the new, electric “Pushbutton” 
rug maker. Plug your “Pushbutton” into AC or DC 
lighting circuits and attain speeds of 200 loops per 
minute. Looper adjustment makes possible loop lengths 
from 3/16” to 2” and any desired pattern effect can be 
achieved. Available at $89.50, the electric “Pushbut- 
ton” enables you to operate at greater speeds and for 
longer periods without the fatigue which always accom- 
panied traditional methods. 


Also available are collapsible aluminum frames for 
holding the rug backing; a protective backing of glass 
or nylon fiber resistant to insects and deterioration; a 
sizing material on the completed rug to bond a vinyl 
foam-rubber under-mat by simply pressing with a hot 
iron. 


Coated Glass fiber or Nylon 
backing. Resistant to in- 
sects and deterioration, 


‘RUGS 


with a push of your finger 









KLUG 


216 S. MANSFIELD AVENUE LOS ANGELES 36, CALIFORNIA 

























“Pushbutton” rug maker, capable 
of making 200 loops per minute. 
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Detail of Rayon loop rug 
produced on the “Pushbutton”’. 





ESTABLISHED DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED FOR THIS UNIQUE 
ITEM. WRITE TODAY. 





For further information concern- 
ing the revolutionary, electric 
“Pushbutton” write, telephone or 
wire 





ENGINEERING SERVICE 






Telephone: WEbster 3-7092 
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